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“THE CRUCIFIXION.” PAINTED FOR THE PAULIST FATHERS’ CHURCH, BY 
WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS, 
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IN NEW YORK CITY GNOTES 
ON THE WORK YW. L.HARRIS 


By CHARLES H 


\BOUT A QUARTER Of a century ago, a 
dreamer-idealist, who was guided and 
inspired by the art of the antique world 
as exemplified by the great cathedrals 
of Europe, returned home after an ex- 
haustive study of the basilicas of noted 
continental cities across the seas, and 
resolved to introduce into this country 
an art combining the ideals of the past 
and the American genius of his period. 

Here in America these ideals of art 
were discussed by a coterie of artists 
unknown to the world at large in those 
days, but destined to fame in later years, 
and thus it happens that the great im- 
pulse of New York is reflected in the 
monumental art of the Church of Saint 
Paul the Apostle, which was inaugur- 
ated by Father Hecker, of Brook Farm 
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fame, and founder of the Paulist Com- 
munity, which three years ago celebrated 
its silver jubilee. 

Decorative art of today and old 
oman traditions that date back to the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries are 
blended in the remarkable mural paint- 
ings and other examples of art which 
embellish the interior of the Church of 
the Paulists, New York, and it may be 
stated authoritatively that no such 
scheme of church decoration has been 
inaugurated since the days of Raphael 
and the Italian Renaissance. 

It reads like a romance—the history 
of the Paulist Community—and within 
the cloisters, chapels and corridors of 
this religious edifice dedicated to St. 
Paul, the Apostle, has been acted an art 
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history which is decidedly interesting, as 
it bears the imprint of names high in 
the annals of American art. 

hese artists who have contributed to 
the decorative features of the Paulist 
Church through their genius mark an 
epoch in American art, and wield as 
well a potent influence for the future. 

Here are the names of the late John 
la Farge, colorist, and master of stain- 
ed glass art; Frederick MacMonnies, 
the eminent sculptor, who has not only 
won fame in this country, but is equally 
renowned in European art centres; Rob- 
ert Reid, the figure and mural painter, 
member of the illustrious Society of Ten; 
the late Stanford White, master-archi- 
tect; the Marquis Wentworth, Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor; Bela Pratt, the 
\merican sculptor, of Boston, who de 
signed the figures of Art and Science 
for the Boston Public Library, and Will- 
iam Laurel Harris, mural painter, who 
is devoting his life work to the painting 
of the interior of this church—all are 
affiliated with the elaborate scheme of 
decoration introduced into the house of 
the Paulists. 

The artistic features of the church 
really were initiated by Father Hecker, 
who surrounded himself with the most 
eminent painters and sculptors of his 
time. Among these advisers were Aug- 
ustus St. Gaudens, the noted sculptor: 
Stanford White, and John La Farge, 
who all rendered him valuable aid. 

Thus, according to tradition, the Or- 
der of the Paulist Community became 
imbued with an artistic trend, which 
is being fulfilled in the present genera- 
t10n. 

While travelling through Europe 
Father Isaac Thomas Hecker became 
impressed with the grandeur and archi- 
tectural beauty of the famous cathedrals 
in foreign lands. Of an artistic nature, 
he was particularly impressed with the 
beauty of the Romanesque churches in 
Northern Spain and Southern France. 

Upon his return from abroad Father 
Hecker was aided in his ambitions for 
the artistic development of the Paulist 
Church by Father Deshon, a former 
military engineer at West Point. 


Father Deshon was a room-mate of 
General Ulysses S. Grant, at West 
Point, and succeeded \rchitect 
©’ Rourke as constructor and architect 
of the Church of St. Paul, the -\postle 

The original plans submitted for the 
building of the church provided for a 
Gothic type of structure resembling, in 
some respects Saint Patrick's Cathed 
ral, which is said to possess the disad 
vantage in planning, of seating people 
behind columns and piers, thus obstruct 
ing their view. 

When these plans were shown to 
lather Hecker he saw at once the futil- 
ity of the scheme, and insisted on the 
church being made considerably wider. 
The architects of the time said it could 
not be accomplished and Father Deshon 
said it could. 

During the construction of the edifice 
conferences frequently took place be- 
tween Father Hecker, St. Gaudens, 
Stanford White and John La Farge. 

One day while walking through the 
church Stanford White remarked, “You 
have widened the nave, why not widen 
the intervals in the side aisles?” Father 
Deshon was a member of the party on 
this occasion, and, in accordance with 
Mr. White’s suggestion, he gave orders 
to set the arches, and as a result the 
present massive type of construction is 
apparent in the Paulist Church. 

Through these plans the church was 
gradually converted from the English 
Gothic style in its construction to the 
Roman basilica type, which Father 
Hecker always advanced as a theory, 
and now realized through a casual sug- 
gestion by Stanford White. 

Stanford White was chosen later to 
design the imposing high altar, which 
dominates the whole interior of the 
church, and which is worthy of compari- 
son with the Santa Maria Maggiore and 
St. Paul Beyond the Walls in Rome. 

There is an interesting story told in 
connection with the building of this high 
altar. The material intended for the altar 
was cut out of African marble, and 
shipped by a sailing vessel to New York. 
A storm wrecked the vessel bearing its 
cargo of marble across the seas, and the 
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The altar by the late Stanford White THE HIGH ALTAR, CHURCH OF THE 


The window to the right by the late John La Farge. PAULIST FATHERS, NEW YORK 
The altar lamp by Phillipe Martigny. ; 
Sculpture of the high altar by Frederick MacMonntes. 
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ship and its entire consignment went to 
the depths of the ocean. 

After considerable delay a new se: of 
columns was ordered, and the marble 
eventually arrived here from Africa. 
These massive columns of colored por- 
phyry marble are combined in the high 
altar with other materials from the old 
monastery of Sienna, Algerian pieces 
and onyx, alabaster and gold. 

Stanford White also executed the al- 
tars to the right and left of the high 
altar dedicated to St. Joseph and the 
Blessed Virgin. Suspended over the 
altar is a ponderous altar lamp designed 
by Philip Martigny, the American sculp- 
tor. Surmounting the high altar are 
three bronze statues, by Frederick Mac- 
Monnies. They are three figures of 
adoring angels, and represent the first 
commission received by this now famous 
American sculptor. The three angels 
are revealed kneeling with musical in- 
struments at the top of the altar, and 
thus was first realized Father Hecker’s 
dream toward fulfilling the scheme of 
The Liturgy of Angels, planned to sur- 
round the high altar. 

Within the Paulist Monastery Father 
Hecker and a little coterie of artists 
often met and discussed the plans of 
church decoration, destined to play an 
important role in the development of 
American art. 

It was here that the lace John La 
Farge made his first essay at church 
decoration. This phase of art was com- 
paratively unknown in those days among 
the American artists. Through prelim- 
inary sketches and mural studies, La 
Farge became known as a mural painter, 
and thus blazed the way for his famous 
decorative paintings in Trinity Church, 
with its picturesque spires of architec- 
tural beauty, one of the landmarks of 
Copley Square, Boston. In this early 
period La Farge began his work of de- 
signing a series of beautiful stained glass 
windows for the Paulist Church, which 
remain today, a valued part of the 
scheme of decoration inaugurated by 
the Paulist band. 

Altogether there are about twenty- 
two of these Romanesque stained glass 
windows of various colors by La Farge, 


purples predominating with blue, and 
with amber colored backgrounds, sucn 
as only that master-colorist could evolve. 

Another American artist, who contrib- 
uted to the scheme of decoration in 
troduced into the Paulist Church by 
John La Farge and Stanford White, is 
Robert Reid, whose name is usually at 
tached to figure painting, and invariably 
at the yearly display of the ‘Society of 
Ten.” 

Mr. Reid was commissioned to paint 
the mural decorations for the chapel 
dedicated to St. Paul, the altar piece 
representing St. Paul’s martyrdom. In 
the foreground stands the aged Saint’s 
executioner with drawn sword, while 
in the middle distance are the Roman 
soldiers and frightened groups of spec- 
tators. The Roman country is depicted 
in the composition of the background. It 
is said that Mr. Reid made the original 
sketches, which he eventually utilized 
for this decoration of this subject, while 
standing on the outskirts of the ancient 
city. 

Following Mr. Reid, the Marquis 
Wentworth joined the coterie of artists, 
who were contributing their talents to 
the decoration of the church. The Mar- 
quis Wentworth, who was a pupil of the 
eminent painter, Bonnat, embellished a 
marble altar dedicated to St. Catharine, 
with a painting of the Crucifixion, while 
on either side are panels of imitation 
mosaic. 

A Boston sculptor was a.so chosen to 
continue the work of decorative art in 
augurated now so auspiciously within 
the Paulist Church. Bela Pratt, who has 
been honored with important commis- 
sions at home and throughout New 
England, is here represented by a grace- 
ful example of his art, The Virgin of 
Annunciation in the  Annunication 
Chapel. This figure of the Virgin in 
marble stands on an altar dedicated to 
the Annunciation. It is symbolical of a 
lily blossoming, the arrangement sug- 
gesting a lily bud about to bloom. After 
the stimulating influence of the first 
group of artists came a period of de- 
pression in the art development of the 
community. For about three years art 
languished within the Church of St. 
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DETAIL OF THE HIGH ALTAR, CHURCH OF THE PAUL- 
IST FATHERS IN NEW YORK CITY. THE AL’ 
DESIGNED BY THE LATE STANFORD WHITE, 











STUDY FOR. A DECORATIVE PAINTING 
IN THE CHURCH OF THE PAULIST 
FATHERS. 


By William Laurel Harris 


Paul the Apostle, when the introduction 
of copies of European altar pieces and 
paintings was not considered auspicious 
for the cause of American art, and cer- 
tainly was not in accord with the gen- 
eral theories proposed by the Paulists. 

These copies included paintings of 
Saint Anne, Justinus, and portions of 
the decorative work in the Annuncia- 
tion Chapel, which comprises reproduc- 
tions of German and Italian pictures. 

American artists began to comment 
at this invasion, and finally revolted 
against the introduction of European 
copies. 

About this time William Laurel Har- 
ris, a pupil of Gerome, and a diligent 
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student at Julian’s famous Academy in 
Paris, returned from Europe and re 
ceived a commission to contribute to the 
decorative work then in progress at the 
Congressional Library, at Washington. 
He afterwards exhibited several exam 
ples of his mural paintings at the Arch 
itectural League’s annual display, in 
New York, where these pictures at- 
tracted the attention of the  Paulist 
Community. 

Following a conference with Father 
Deshon Mr. Harris was commissioned 
to continue the mural decorations for 
the Church of St. Paul the Apostle, and 
he based his art upon early Roman tra 
ditions, thus fulfilling the ideas of Fa 
ther Hecker, founder of the Paulist 
sand. 

To Mr. Harris, therefore, must be 
given the credit for introducing a gen 
eral theological scheme of mural deco 
ration, suggested somewhat by the fam- 
ous church of St. Francis at Assisi and 
the Duomo at Monreale, a church that 
preserves to us the best traditions of 
Christian art of the twelfth and_ thir 
teenth centuries. 

This scheme marked an epoch in the 
history of the Paulist Church, and the 
ornamental motifs introduced by the art 
ist followed the old Roman method of 
merging pictures and ornaments into 
one general scheme of decoration, 
thereby greatly enhancing the effect. 

An illustration of this type of art is 
revealed in “The Crucifixion,” which is 
considered the most important of all of 
Mr. Harris’s mural paintings. It is 
placed at one end of the church where 
from the floor to the ceiling one scheme 
of decoration is evolved. 

Here are several of John La Farge’s 
beautiful stained glass windows, which 
gave the color scheme for the massive 
decoration, including mural painting, 
panels and carved and gilded ornaments, 
all in harmony with the original colors. 

“The Crucifixion,” one of the largest 
religious paintings ever executed in this 
country, was unveiled on Easter Sun- 
day, three years ago, the event com- 
memorating the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Paulist Church. To gather local 
color for this painting, Mr. Harris jour- 
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THE CHAPEL OF ST. PATRICK, 
CHURCH OF THE PAULIST 
FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS BY 
WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS. 
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A DECORATIVE PAINTING 
ox 4 BRIDGET,” IN THI 
CHAPEL OF ST PATRICK 
THE CHURCH OF THE PAUALIS1 
FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
BY WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS 




















A DECORATIVE PAINTING, 
a COLU MBA,” IN THE 
CHAPEL OF ST. PATRICK. 
THE CHURCH OF THE PAULIST 
FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 
BY WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS. 











196 THE 
neyed to Palestine where he arrived one 
spring day in Holy Week several years 
ago. 

He reached Jerusalem at sunset when 
the purple glow enveloping the foothills 
in and about this ancient city gave him 
the inspiration for this impressive paint- 
ing. The central motif of the decoration 
contrasts the weeping group at the foot 
of the cross and all the power and mag- 
nificence of the Roman soldiery in Pal- 
estine. 

The figure of our Lord is revealed at 
the foot of the cross in the centre of the 
composition, and in the group may be 
noted the figures of Mary Magdalene, 
Mary Salome and Mary Cleophas, over- 
come with grief and despair. 

On the left stands St. John the Evan 
gelist and near by is portrayed the fig- 
ure of the Blessed Virgin, who is knee! 
ing with clasped hands. 

Among other figures in the composi- 
tion is Longinus, the Centurion, who is 
observed on horseback; the soldiers 
marching towards the distant fortifica- 
tions, the departing throngs of Scribes. 
Pharisees and soldiers armed with long 
spears, while flanked on either side 
are the forms of the two thieves tied to 
their crosses. The towers of Herod’s 
castles loom high in the distance over 
the heights of Mount Zion. 

A notable addition to this scheme of 
decoration, which embellishes the east 
wall of the church interior, are seven 
panels recently completed, which em- 
body several ancient symbols of relig- 
ious thought. One of these panels rep- 
resents the figure of Christ after the de- 
scent from the cross, with seven branch 
candlesticks to the right and left of the 
composition, in accordance with a cus- 
tom prevailing in ancient churches. 
Passion flowers are introduced as a dec- 
orative detail in the ornamentation, 
while a light gleaming from above re- 
veals the Alpha and Omega and _ the 
symbol of the Trinity. 

Two smaller designs are shown on 
either side of the chief panel represent- 
ing the Phoenix, the traditional bird 
that rose from its ashes, and a symbol 
used by the early Christians in the Cata- 
combs as an emblem of immortality. 
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Vari-colors are used in the decora- 
tion of panels including silver and pur 
ple, ruby, green and gold, while semi 
precious stones are introduced with mys- 
tical effect. 

Another ancient symbol is portraye:l 
in the figures of twelve white lambs 
standing in a garden of flowers, repre 
senting the twelve apostles, an arrange 
ment which is frequently found in many 
of the Roman basilicas. Similar exam 
ples of this symbolic composition may 


be found in the Church of Saint Cecelia ; 


Saint Apollinaire, of the sixth century, 
in Classe at Ravenna; and Saint Maria, 
twelfth century, and the thirteenth cen- 
tury decorations in the Church of Saint 
Clemente, in Rome. 

Forming part of the “Liturgy of An 
gels” that will some day fill all the win 
dows and wall space about the high al 
tar in the Paulist Church are two not 
able mural decorations, which must be 
included in this narrative of the art de 
velopment in a community, which has 
proved epoch making in the cause of 
American art. 

Previous to the seventeenth century 
no large scheme of church decoration 
was considered complete without the 
choir of angels in the sanctuary. In the 
early days the Regents of the Sky, the 
Angel of the Moon and the Angel of 
the Sun frequently appeared in medie- 
val church decorations. 

A revival of this form of art was un- 
dertaken by John La Farge, who paint 
ed for the sanctuary of the church of 
St. Paul, “The Angel of the Moon,” a 
serene and majestic conception in which 
the dull blues, the transparent purples 
and luminous amber suggest the tran- 
quil spirit of night. 

Not long ago a companion picture to 
this Angel of the Night, was completed 
by Mr. Harris, and in contrast to the 
l.a Farge painting, represents the Angel 
of the Sun, spirit of the orb of day. 

High up above the central altar to the 
right and surrounded by a group of 
adoring angels, painted by La Farge, is 
the figure of “The Angel of the Sun,” 
designed by Mr. Harris, and repeating 
the colors of the ornamental windows 
on either side of Byzantine design, one 
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THE CHAPEL OF ST. AGNES, 
CHURCH OF THE PAUI r 
FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS BY 
WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS 





A CARVED DOORWAY IN THE CHURCH OF 
THE PAULIST FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 
DECORATIONS BY WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS. 














From « Drewine. EAST END OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
PAULIST FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 


The windows by the late John La Farge. 
The paintings by William L. Harris 





From a Drawing. 


THE CHAPEL OF ST. JOSEPH 
IN THE CHURCH OF THE PAULIS1 
FATHERS, EW YORK CITY 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS BY 
WILLIAM LAUREL HARRIS 
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From a Drawing. THE CHURCH OF THE PAULIST FATHERS IN NEW 
YORK CITY. PROJECT NOW BEING CARRIED OUT. 
DECORATIVE PAINTINGS BY WILLIAM L. HARRIS. 
WINDOWS BY THE LATE JOHN LA _ FARGE. 








From a Drawing. CHAPEL OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN (LADY CHAPEL), 


Paintings by William L. Harris. CHURCH OF THE PAULIST FATHERS, NEW YORK CITY. 
Sculpture by Bela L. Pratt. 
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portraying the glorification of the cross, 
set with jewels, and the other represent- 
ing a Byzantine arcade, with deep blues, 
ambers and purples, by La large. 

The Angel of the Sun is radiant in its 
colors of silver, purple, orange and 
flame, with the wings of the figure em- 
with precious metals and the 
halo in relief, outlined to represent the 
refulgent rays of the declining orb of 
day. 

The robe of antique pattern is the 
traditional long garment, with dalmatic 
embroidered and over-shot with gold. 
[his angelic figure carries in its hands a 
blazing globe symbolical of spiritual 
‘heer and benefits to mankind. 

The purpose of grouping the angelic 
host about the high altar in Saint Paul’s 
Church is to follow closely the Eccle- 
siastical traditions. A similar theolog- 
ical scheme of decoration is to be found 
in the thirteenth century stained win- 
dows at Rheims, where the angels of 
the Sun and Moon are rendered in iri- 
descent glass; and in Chartres Cathedral 
where Cherubim and Seraphim 
shown resplendent with flaming 
multicolored wings. 

In the Angel of the Sun the artist 
has painted the figure with decorative 
effect, and right here might be con- 
trasted the difference between an easel 
picture and a large mural painting. 

In an easel picture the artist produces 
an effect and illusion which is manifest 
in the canvas, but in mural painting, at- 
mosphere and radiation of light must 
be taken into consideration. 

While engaged in painting his picture 
of the Crucifixion, Mr. Harris calcu 
lated that it must penetrate or carry 
through an atmosphere of at least two 
hundred feet, and almost similar con- 
ditions were considered in planning the 
Angel of the Sun. 

Thus atmosphere, color, light and dis- 
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tance, all these problems must be figured 
to a successful conclusion by the artist 
of an elaborate mural decoration. 

Mr. Harris occupies a unique posi 
tion in his monastery studio within the 
Paulist Church. His studio is filled 
with color studies and designs for mu- 
ral painting, including an original study 
for a head of Saint John, by Mr. La 
large; designs for the Crucifixion, and 
mosaics of Ravenna, and examples of 
colorful stained glass from Chartres, a 
primitive tryptych and medieval tapes- 
tries of quaint design. 

During the summer the artist has a 
studio at Lake George, where numerous 
studies and pictures are evolved for the 
Church of Saint Paul the Apostle. 

Two recent examples of his art des- 
tined for the Paulist Church are the 
symbolical paintings of Saint Rose of 
[Lima of the Dominican order, and Saint 
Ilizabeth of Hungary, patroness of 
Charity, and Duchess of Thuringia. 

These decorative panels will be placed 
above the massive columns of the nave 
filling the space between the Roman 
arches. 

Above these panels and beneath the 
clearstory the general scheme of decor- 
ation will include a series of scenes de- 
picting the life of Christ and exempli- 
fying the virtues of various saints. 

Here will appear the Adoration of 
the Wise Men, supplemented by the 
commanding figure of Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, patron of learning, the picture 
of the Presentation in the Temple, and 
Saint Vincent de Paul, patron saint of 
charity; thus the series will continue 
throughout the wall space of the tri- 
forium. 

When it was building the massive 
church was laughingly described as 
Father Deshon’s fort, and time has 
proven that it was a fortress indeed to 
preserve the high ideals of American art. 


























ENTRANCE DETAIL--RESIDENCE O W. HERBERT, ESO 
HARRY ALLAN JACOBS, ARCHITECT, 
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THE RESIDENCE of AN JACOBS FSQ, 
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CHE CITY RESIDENCE, 
York, has seen a 


especially in New 
remarkable evolution 
from the days of the old “brown-stone 
front,” being first made domestically hab- 
itable and gradually made architecturally 
presentable. Above all, old stupidities in 
planning were done away with: the waste 
space of the old high “stoop” and area- 
way was used as added floor-space by 
moving the building to the extreme front 
of the lot, the entrance was placed almost 


on the street level, and led into a toyer, 


often the entire width of the lot, instead 
of into the old-fashioned narrow hall- 


way. The private self-operative elevator 
had much to do with the remaking of the 
city house, and the more important rooms 
no longer had to be crowded into the 
first floor. 

Architects began to realize that a twen- 
ty-five-foot city lot does not admit of 
waste space in unnecessary hallways, and 
the city house plan was developed so that 
large rooms opened into each other and 
effected a sense of space. 

The city residence recently designed 
and built for J. W. Herbert, Esq., at 835 
Fifth Avenue, in New York, by Harry 
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DETAIL 
Harry 


FIRST STORY 


Allan 


Allan Jacobs, embodies some unusually 
interesting and distinctly new ideas in 
irrangement and treatment. 
Architecturally one of the most salient 
features is the fitness of scale shown 
throughout. The facade is in no sense 
monumental, and huge consoles and car- 
touches are pleasantly absent—in their 
place being a type of detail both con- 
ceived and rendered with a nice finesse. 
[he material is a white marble, and the 
ornament is used both sparingly and with 
a reserve lacking in most attempts at 
adapting the style of the Italian Renais- 
sance. The entrance door and lower 
window are framed with delicate carving, 
and the base of the building is marked 
off, not with a heavy rusticated treat- 
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HERBERT, 


ESQ. 


OF J. W. 


Architect. 


ment (which would tend to throw the 
whole design out of scale), but with a 
projecting block course, carved in low 
relief over a quietly ornamental bed 
mould. 

n the second floor—the premier étage 
of the French architect—the tall win 
dows express the lofty living-room with 
in, and the story above is severely plain 
in order that the terminating story, orna 
mented with carved panels and a medal 
lion of figured marble, may have greater 
emphasis. Above the cornice a roof of 
green Spanish tile, with in-set windows, 
completes the facade. The whole shows 
an accurate sense of proportion and a 


nice alignment of parts—an architec- 
tural illustration of Plato’s definition: 
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“The artist brings all things into order, 
making one part to harmonize and ac- 
cord with another, until he constructs a 
regular and systematic whole.” 

For a building which is comparatively 
small, and which must be complete in 
itself, the choice of style is, in this in- 
Stance, and in some other buildings (by 
the same architect) presenting similar re- 
quirements, a very fortunate one. It is 


THE DINING ROOM 


Harry Allan 
interesting to compare the nicety of scale 
in this fagade with the brutality shown 
in the detail of the house immediately ad- 
joining it on the right of the illustration. 
The cornice of this adjoining building 
(placed far too low for the inordinate 
height of the two-story roof) is of a 
scale which would not be out of place on 
a monumental public building, and the 
whole conception of the detail, in compar- 
ison to the delicate little marble facade 
beside it, would furnish an admirable 
weapon for those militant detractors of 
French architecture, who, ignoring its 
manifold excellences, rave about the ar- 
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chitecturally immoral influence of the 
Beaux Arts School. And such an exam 
ple presents, upon superficial glance, 
much to support the tirades of the anti 
Irench faction. 

I‘ntering the door of the Herbert resi 
dence, a small lobby, with a floor in vari 
colored marbles, gives to the right into a 
reception room, and en face, into the 
foyer. The reception room is quietly 
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decorated with a simple cornice, fumed 
oak trim and a damask wall-covering of 
harmonious shade. 

In relation to the foyer, which 
treated in genuine caen stone, the dining 
room lies on axis, its walls also of caen 
stone, with a wainscot of Escalette mar 
ble and tall panels of the same marble. 
An additional note of subdued color is 
found in the “antique gold” ceiling, and 
any impression of severity which the sim 
ple wall-treatment might produce is re 
lieved by the richly carved Italian mantel. 
The broad expanses of caen stone will 
provide admirable setting for tapestries. 
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which would give the finishing touch of 
warmth and decorative atmosphere. 

A study of the first floor plan will 
show several clever utilizations of space 
for small retiring-rooms, lavatories, etc., 
disposed under the marble stair that leads 
to the premier étage, or second floor. 

Here is the most unique and effective 
feature of the house—the broad and lofty 
living-room. Its width is the entire lot- 


width exclusive of side walls, and its 
height is seventeen feet in the clear. 


The scheme by which this great room, so 
unusual in a city house, was obtained, is 
an original one with the architect, and 
results from an avoidance of the dark 
middle foyer or hall, and the bold intro- 
duction of the staircase, decoratively 
treated, into the living room itself. 
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The effect is splendid, for the umpres 
sion is of a great living hall in a large 
country house. The room is panelled in 
quartered oak from floor to ceiling, and 
the window and floor trim is of Fleur de 
Peche marble. The freedom with which 
the whole interior has been handled 
makes it essentially a living room, in spit 
of the obvious dignity lent by its pr 
portion. 

The mezzanine floor formed by the 
stair landing is treated as a balcony fo: 
use as a musicians’ gallery, while beneath 
is the small floor area necessary for the 
landing from the first flight of stairs and 
from the elevator. 

On axis with the great living room is 
the salon or drawing room, which com 
bines in its decoration, in an elusive way, 
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HERBERT, ESQ. 


Harry Allan Jacobs, Architect. 
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some sense of the refinement of the Adam 
style and the richness of the Italian. Its 
color scheme is gray and gold, with panel 
and pilaster wall-treatment and an ex- 
quisite plaster ceiling in gray and white. 
\ small room adaptable either as a card 
room or a breakfast room, is reached 
through a door in the corner of the east 
wall. 

On the third floor there is the library, 
and two bed-rooms, with innumerable 
conveniences in the matter of closets and 
much economy in planning, which is also 
evident on the floor above. No waste 
space exists anywhere in the house. 

Its most unusual feature, however, and 
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its feature entirely due to the originality 
of Mr. Jacobs, is the handling of the 
staircase problem. No stair here is con- 
tinuous over one flight, which allows of 
each flight being treated individually on 
each floor, and in conformity with the 
scheme of each. Ina narrow house it 1s 
impossible to give any architectural char 
acter to a staircase which runs five flights 
continuously, and the successful expedi 
ent in this house should be a matter of no 
small congratulation to the architect, who 
must go on record as having achieved a 
thoroughly successful and practical as 
well as a distinctly esthetic city house 
remarkable solution of a difficult problen 
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NOTES ON 
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ANNVAL EXHIBITION ~9 


there was 
shown a_ preponderance 
of mural painting and 
sculpture in proportion to 
architecture proper. It 
not an exhibition of 
architecture and the allied 
arts, but of the = arts 
with a little allied 
architecture. Such an 
arrangement of an arch- 
itectural exhibition is 
to be cordially com- 
mended if it tends 
toward the exclusion of 
poor or mediocre architectural 
by limiting the hanging space. 
It is doubtful, indeed, if the three large 
onecnage of the Fine Arts Building could 
vearly be filled with a fresh showing of 
current architecture worthy of hanging 
and this has very likely led to the 
present proportion—about three parts 
allied arts to one part architecture. 
It is not to be assumed from this that 
the allied arts are playing a proportion 
ately important part in our current ar- 
chitecture, outside the galleries. They 
are not. Outside the galleries the pro 
portion might be more nearly stated 
sixty per cent. building, thirty per 


| \sS1 


YEAR 


Was 


space, 





entries 


cent. 


architecture and 
cent. allied arts. 
haps such an 
shows more 
than really 
If the 
hibition 
by the 


ten per 
Per- 
allotment 
architecture 
exists. 
type of ex- 
recently held 
\rchitectural 
League of New York 
will eventually bring 
About an active alliance 
between architecture and 
the allied arts, instead 
of the existing and rather 
passive entente cordiale, a 
splendid end will have been achieved. 
and in the meantime the visitors to the 
exhibition may safely be said to be 
spared much _ ill-advised architecture 
which would fill the space of the present 
showings of mural decoration. 
Sincerely granting to the allied arts 
the immensely significant part which 
they have, should and will occupy in the 
practice of architecture, it is the pur- 
of this review to deal more espe- 
cially with the architectural exhibits in 
this 28th Annual Exhibition. 
In the small gallery off the entrance 
hall there is displayed the work of the 
student-draughtsman of the Ameri- 
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A PORTION OF THE DECORATION FOR TIII 
DOME OF THE WISCONSIN STATE CAPITOI 
EDWIN H. BLASFIELD, PAINTER 
GEORGE B. POST AND SONS, ARCHITECTS. 
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can Academy at Rome—an edifying ar- 
ray of earnest and ambitious work 
which, as performed largely under the 
guidance of the ateliers of the American 
Society of Beaux Arts Architects, must 
go far toward drawing together French 
and American ideals of architecture. 

The first large gallery is occupied en 
tirely with drawings and paintings for 
mural and stained-glass work, in a riot 
of line and an insurrection of color. 
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SUCCESSFUL COMPETITIVE DESIGN 


Tracy nd Swart 


Pre-eminently, there are some frag- 
ments of the Wisconsin State Capitol 
paintings by EF. H. Blashfield, who re- 
appears yearly with his accustomed 
strength and dignity. If the splendid 
surety and perfection of his performance 
had not come to be expected of him, no 
doubt there would be louder acclaim. 
But perhaps our quiet assurance, our 
pre-conceived certainty that he will never 
disappoint is the greatest praise of all, 
even though it be not accompanied by 
a clashing of cymbals. 

There are several of William Laurel 
Harris’ eminently successful studies for 
the decoration of the Paulist Fathers’ 


MISSOURI STATE CAP! 


Church in New York, and much other 
ecclesiastical work less notable. Robert 
\V. V. Sewell is represented by several of 
his rather pre-Raphaelite paintings—the 
“Galahad” and the “Call to War’ more 
decorative than the more ambitious but 
too-pictorial “Sirens”; F. Luis Mora, 
with “Youth,” a frieze-like painting in 
warm summer colors, and W. T. Benda 
with an allegorical “Life” (less happy 
than his “Amazons” of last year) are 
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among the more informal decorative 
painters, and H. W. Faulkener shows a 
“nocturne” of a court-yard in the Al- 
hambra which is worthy of Jules Guérin. 

Louis Schaetelle again demonstrates 
his amazing draughtsmanship and his 
palpitating sense of action and color, and 
Hugo Ballin does not disappoint. There 
are two pleasantly painted decorations by 
J. M. Hewlett, who achieved much dis- 
tinction with his designs for the “‘Chanti- 
cler’’ scenery, and between them an ef- 
fective impression of the work on the 
Pennsylvania Station Excavation by 
Fred Dana Marsh. 

Perhaps the most decorative small 











“BROOKHOLT,” A COUNTRY RESIDENCE ON LONG 
ISLAND. HUNT AND HUNT ARCHITECTS 
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painting in the gallery is a galant little 
panel after the manner of Fragonard or 
Watteau, done by Louis Vaillant. It 1s 
a thoroughly successful decoration, 
which is more than might be said for 
many more ambitious works of this and 
last year’s exhibitions. 

In the second or middle gallery there 
are a few architectural exhibits, much 
sculpture, many “unclassified” entries of 
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satisfying in its excellence of proportion. 
The same architects also show photo- 
graphs of “Brookholt” Mrs. Belmont’s 
country-place, designed with a strong re- 
straint and in classic vein very different 
from their over-ornate “Castlegould” 
shown in many photographs in the Van 
derbilt gallery. ‘“Brookholt” gives the 
impression of being an American ex- 
pression of an American idea (or even 


HOUSE AT GARDEN CITY, L. 1. 
Oswald C. Hering, Architect 


such popular nature as book-plates and 
the like. 

One is attracted by four strong draw- 
ings by Carton Moorepark, whose re- 
markable renderings of city architecture 
have attracted considerable attention 
lately. Numerous drawings by others 
are hung in this gallery, and two of 
Henri Deville’s notable architectural 
etchings. 

A frame of photographs from the 
office of Hunt and Hunt contains a group 
of illustrations of that dignified city 
residence at 645 Fifth Avenue, by no 
means a recent building, but perennially 


ideal) while the castle cannot hon- 

estly be taken either as an Ameri- 

can expression of a European idea, or a 

Iuropean expression of a European idea 
it does not “belong.” 

In this middle gallery there are the 
scale models in the Avery competition, 
for an award offered annually to three 
collaborators—an architect, a painter and 
a sculptor. The program this year re- 
quired a scheme for “The Interior End 
Wall of a Railroad Station, with a 
Monumental Clock,” and it was fairly 
and obviously won by Kenneth M. Mur- 
chison, architect. Charles Sarka, painter, 
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SUCCESSFUL DESIGN FOR THE AVERY COLLABORATIVE COMPETITION 


Kenneth M. Murchison, Architect; Charles Sarka, Painter; Leo Lentelli, Sculptor 


and Leo Lentelli, sculptor, though the 
other entries show more than ordinary 
excellence. The winning model, which 
is illustrated, shows a peculiar perfection 
in its general proportions, particularly 
in the spacing and disposition of the en- 
gaged columns—a nicety cf study which 
would have gone far to bring the first 
award even if the design had failed in 
other respects. 

Other architectural exhibits in_ this 
gallery are photographs of a large hos- 
pital designed by York and Sawyer 
sane and well-mannered in detail and 
with the mastery of plan which is asso- 
ciated with the firm. Here is also an- 
other house which is by no means new, 
but which bears meeting more than a 
second time—the Flagler House, a New 
York City residence on Park Avenue, by 
Little and ©’Connor, admirably (and 
appropriately ) rendered in the style of 
Holland Dutch. The exterior is cheer- 
fully fashioned of warm brick, with very 
happily introduced green faience, while 
the interiors bear out the pleasant and 
consistent handling of the facade. 

Few types of building are more diff- 
cult to achieve gracefully than the small 
or medium-sized detached dwelling, but 
in two examples at New Haven shown 
in photographs from the office of Mur- 
phy and Dana, the designers may be said, 
as the French would put it, to have 
“issued forth” successfully. 

The architectural pilgrim is at last in 


sight of his goal at the threshold of the 
Vanderbilt gallery, entering by way of a 
splendid bronze portal from the new 
(Gquaranty Trust Company Building, by 
York and Sawyer. 

There are not over-many monumental 
or very important buildings shown, but 
those that are exhibited may be seen 
without regret. Tracy and Swartwout, 
in their successful competition drawings 
for the State Capitol of Missouri, show 
a dignified conception, “governmental” 
in every line. The style is based on clas- 
sic precedent, but more largely on the 
character of the older buildings at Wash 
ington, such as the Capitol and the Treas- 
ury Department, and with its site on a 
high bluff, its dome will rise some two 
hundred feet above the Missouri River. 
and command the view for fifteen milc- 
up and down the river. It will be remem- 
bered that this competition was the first 
ever conducted in accordance with the 
tenets of the American Institute of Ar 
chitects, and that the circumstances of 
its final award met with wide popular 
approval and commendation. 

The office of McKim, Mead and White 
shows, in addition to several renderings 
of interesting country houses, two large 
photographs of the new Post Office build- 
ing for New York City. Here is a build- 
ing strongly expressive of the old ideals 
of the firm—perhaps more militantly 
classic than of old, and with nothing of 
the Italian Renaissance, but beautifully 
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dignified. It is obvious that a facade of 
such extreme simplicity must be excel- 
lently in proportion, or a woeful failure 

and the Post Office is not a failure. 
It is only to regretted that such a 
splendid monumental building forms no 
part of a civic centre plan. It would 
have looked well opposite the New York 
Public Library, on Fifth Avenue at 42d 
Street. An inscription in well-designed 
incised letters, at heroic scale, traverses 
the frieze—an inscription curious, per- 


be 





RESIDENCE OF WM. H. 


Bates 


haps, for a monumental building, but 
pleasing in itself: “Neither rain nor 
snow nor heat nor gloom of night stays 
these couriers on the swift completion 
of their appointed rounds.” 

From this, and from the names and 
dates which outline the inception and 
history of the postal service, carved on 
the flanking pylons, future generations 
are to infer that the building is a Post 
Office. Not that even a captious critic 
would deny the aptitude of the design, 
for the wide steps and the many doors 
are suggestion in themselves that it is 
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designed for the ingress and egress of 
daily thousands, “New York Post Office” 
would insult the intelligence, and even 
the somewhat cryptic legend on the frieze 
is by no means a riddle. 

Donn Barber is well represented by his 
reservedly designed building for the 
headquarters of the Young Women's 
Christian Association in New York, and 
shows as well a scholarly study for a 
ceiling for the Hartford National Bank, 


done in the vein of the Italian Renats 


ESQ., BRONXVILLE, N. Y 


ww, Architects. 


sance. There 
the building. 
The Pittsburgh Baptist Church shows 
Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson in their 
role of master church-builders, and is 
powerfully supplemented by the draw- 
ings for the “Cathedral of the Incarna- 
tion’ at Baltimore. Other church 
studies are the finely executed pencil 
drawings by Carrere and Hastings for 
the St. Francis Chapel of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York. 
A well-studied civic addition from the 
office of Arnold W. Brunner is the great 
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stadium to be built for the College of the 
City of New York, in which the designer 
has shown his accustomed grasp of large 
ideas practically expressed. 

Among the country house architects 
there are a number of familiar faces, 
Albro and Lindeberg showing renderings 
for several new buildings, and large 
mounted photographs which present per- 
manently pleasing impressions of the 
Rossiter, Kerr and Babcock houses, 





three of their recent successes. There 
is an incisive quality of surety about 
this work which will make it long 


outlivé much contemporary — work 
which might be called either remin 
iscent or experimental. In a diver 


gation into the field of landscape archi 
tecture the same firm shows a thoroughly 
charming drawing for an even more 
charming rose-garden for Dr. Ernest 
lahnestock at Shrewsbury, N. J. 


\ COTTAGE AT DANBURY, CONN 
PARKER MORSE HOOPER, ARCHITECT. 
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rhere are groups of photographs and 
a characteristically visionary rendering 
by Jules Guérin of Grosvenor Atter 
bury’s interesting work at the Sage Foun- 
dation Homes—the picturesque rendered 
(literally) in concrete form, not to speak 
of brick, which latter has been used with 
remarkably successful thought -toward 
ideas of pattern and texture. 

The only theatre in the exhibition is 
shown in photographs of “The Little 
Vheatre,” designed with great perfection 
and pleasing effect by H. Creighton In 
galls and F. Burral Hoffman. 

he Philadelphians—Wilson [yre, D. 
K. Boyd and Duhring, Okie and Ziegler, 
strike the refreshing and saliently sincere 
note of the Pennsylvania type in several 
very livable country houses, and Mac 
Clure and Spahr, of Pittsburgh, show 
two photographs of an unusually well- 
expressed Tudor house at Sewickley 
Heights. 

Nearby are photographs from J. 
Wheeler Dow, showing his now famous 
but never tiresome Rabbit house, to 
gether with another distinctly picturesque 
achievement, called ‘“‘Krys Kringle Cot 
tage.” 

In the same corner of the gallery 1s 
one of the very few landscape schemes 
shown—a formal garden from the office 
of the Olmsteads. 

\ well-expressed city house in brick, 
by W. A. Boring, contrasts with three 
violently overdone city houses by Taylor 
and Levi. A twenty-five-foot front can 
support only a certain amount of archi- 
tecture. 

The remarkable development of the 
uptown commercial building, especially 
on Fifth Avenue, is shown in three large 
photographs from the office of Carrére 
and Hastings—the Alexander, the 
Knoedler and the Black, Starr and Frost 
buildings. The first will be remembered 
by its cheerful facade, a delicate render- 
ing of Italian Renaissance, with sgraffito 
decoration, while the second two are in 
the same general style, more formally 
rendered—the Knoedler Building, rather 
severe, in imported Chasignelles lime- 
stone and the Black, Starr and Frost 
Building beautifully and delicately de- 
tailed in white marble. 
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A DRAWING BY CARTON MOORE PARK—REAR 
VIEW OF THE WOOLWORTH BUILDING, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Cass Gilbert, Architect 


One of the most successfully designed 
churches of recent date, St. Joseph’s, at 
Babylon, L. L., by Reily and Steinback, 
appears in a group of photographs. Here 
is a study in the Byzantine type of 
church architecture which ranks easily 
with McKim, Mead and White’s Park- 
hurst Church on Madison Avenue at 24th 
Street and the chapel at Columbia Uni- 
versity by Howells and Stokes. Reily 
and Steinback also show an equally 
happy design for a rectory at Long 


Beach, L. I. 
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A small church of different style, but 
pleasing appearance, is shown by Walker 
and Gillette in “St. George’s-by-the- 
River,” at Seabright, N. J. The style is 
the sturdiest type of Norman English, 
close to the ground, stone-buttressed and 
square-towered, and showing as in the 
church at Babylon, mentioned above, 
that execution rather than choice of 
style makes for success. 

There are photographs of the Stevens 
House, of Spanish-Italian aspect, also by 
Walker and Gillette, and in this rather 
difficult style is a remarkable country 
place at Huntington, L. L., by Allen W. 
jackson of Boston. <A carefully con- 
structed scale model bears out the sey 
eral groups of photographs in the state 
ment that here, besides a distinctly 
unique abode, must have been one ™m 
which architect and client worked in 
happy accord and with common enthu- 
siasm. 

Aymar Embury II shows his peren- 
nial facility in the design of the small 
country house, and here, too, a_well- 
studied alteration. In picturesque “half- 
timber” technique he has done a small 
country library, with pleasing result, and 
a no less successful small house in his 
well-understood adaptation of the Dutch 
Colonial. In another small house, how- 
ever, the “Colonial” (Georgian in this 
case) is blatant. It is difficult to see the 
house behind it. 

Returning to city buildings there are 
two interesting (and by no means unsuc- 
cessful) contributions to “The Towers of 
Manhattan” from the office of Willauer, 
Shape and Bready—the Candler Building 
on 42d Street and a novel “skyscraper” 
office building at 50 Broad Street. 

Mention should be made of the draw- 
ings and one model for the Perry Memo- 
rial—work from several offices, the win- 
ning design beinz that of J. H. Freed- 
lander and A. D. Seymour. The con- 
ception is of a colossal Doric column, in 
a formal water-side setting of monu- 
mental terraces and parking—well calcu- 
lated to be very impressive through its 
simplicity and classic severity. 

Of the sculpture, there is a recurrent 
dignity and surety, comparable only to 
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that of E. H. Blashfield as a painter, in 
D. C. French’s Kinsley Memorial for 
Woodlawn Cemetery. And that basic es 
sential of all lasting sculpture, dignity, 
struck again in Mr. French’s heroic fig 
ure for the Lincoln Memorial, unveiled 
at the town of Lincoln, Nebraska. 
shown in a photograph. 

Well in this class is A. Stirling Cal 
der’s peculiarly impressive Lea Memo 
rial, in Philadelphia—a quiet, silent, yet 
remarkably gentle female figure is seated, 
enframed with a great wreath, and hold 
ing upright on her knees a great closed 
book. It is a conception out of the o1 
dinary and seems potent with half-for 
mulated yet imminent suggestions 

(One regrets that Karl Bitter, in his 
“Louisiana Purchase Group,” has either 
seen fit or been directed to depart from 
his own virile style to resuscitate, as it 
were, the old idea of the “Rogers 
Groups.” Sculpture should first be dig 
nified and second, symbolic, but here is 
a rendering of startling literality. Cer 
tainly the sculptor’s well-known and pow 
erful work in the vein of the Assyrian 
or the archaic Greek was vastly to be 
preferred to this example, which seems 
undecided in its own mind as to whethe: 
it shall declare itself as a bas-relief o1 
“in the round.” 

The exhibition is seen—its impressions 
and its lessons assimilated. It has been 
called the barometer of current architec 
tural development, and yet, unless onc 
were a seer or a prophet, this could not 
be. If a simile is demanded, let us rather 
think of it as a thermometer, indicating 
what is, and remaining inscrutable re- 
garding to what is to be. Certainly in 
this exhibition, or in that of last season 
there is nothing that should send _ the 
critic, Cassandra-like, out to shout per 
dition from the house tops, or that al 
chitecture in America is going to the 
dogs. 

\lways with the intent of winnowing 
the wheat from the chaff, there will be 
found abundant promise in the greater 
proportion of such architecture as dis- 
plays itself under the sheltering wing of 
the Allied Arts at the yearly exhibitions 
of the League in New York. 
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A CORRIDOR IN THE HOTEL McALPIN, NEW YORK CITY. 
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~ NEW YORKS NEWEST HOTEL 


NOTES ON THE HOTEL MALPIN 


F.M.ANDREWS €&5~ COMPANY. 
ARCHITECTS. 


By DAVID E .TARN 


CHE ARCHITECTURE of a building of a 
nature should be a_ symbol. 
Therefore, if a given building is to be 
a success, let its architectural design 
symbolize, in so far as possible, the type 
of building it is desired to express. 

The warehouse should sug- 
gest ideas of strength, the bank, stability, 
and the theatre, festivity. With the 
hotel there are a set of suggestions to 
be expressed, which, when definitely 
realized and grasped, must infallibly 
make the building a popular success even 
if it cannot be said, from an academic 
standpoint, to be good architecture. 

That old ideas of hotel design and 


specinhe 


storage 


treatment were ill-taken was evidenced 
by the yearly abandonment of once-pop 
ular hotels as soon as new ideas come 
in. It is a long call from the old Astor 
House on lower Broadway to the Hotel 
\stor on Times Square—and now even 
the latter is not reckoned a “new” 
hotel. In New York the old Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, the Grand Union, the Mur 
ray Hill, the Chelsea, and once most 
magnificent of all, the Park Avenue 
Hotel—these are ‘“‘one with Nineveh and 
Tyre,” their glory departed, their clien- 
tele confined almost entirely to ultra- 
conservative patrons. 

Perhaps the turning-point came with 
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the Waldorf—the first hotel designed 
with the same ideas that have prompted 
the designing of more recent hotels. It 
would almost seem that there is a 
formula to reckon with—a formula con 
stant in its general intent and varied in 
certain details only to meet the ever 
eryving demand for novelty. A certain 
amount of marble, a certain amount of 
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LADIES’ RECEPTION ROOM—HOTEL McALPIN, NEW YORK CITY. 
F. M. Andrews and 


gilt, some palms, some large mirrors, 
some lofty ceilings, over all an atmos- 
phere of Gallic festivity and Midian 
opulence, and you have the modern hotel, 
be it the Bellevue in Philadelphia, the 
Willard in Washington, the Blackstone 
in Chicago, or one of the glittering pal 
aces of New York. And the reason? 
The reason is simple compared with 
the over-sophisticated and complex arch 
itecture which has grown from it, and 
which can be called only by its right 
name—“hotel architecture.” A hotel is, 
from its nature, a building of a distinctly 
public nature, and is commercially suc 
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cessful, therefore, exactly in proportion 
as it pleases the public. Now within 
certain broad bounds it is safe to say 
that the public, generally considered, 1s 
pleased if it is given what it expects. 
Consequently, if a hotel has no marble, 
no gilt, no mirrors, the public is apt to 
feel itself grievously slighted if it is 
invited to the opening of a new hotel 


Company, Architects 


and finds therein none of these appan 
ages of what it has always thought of 
as a hotel. 

So, in succession, there appeared in 
New York after the Waldorf, the Man- 
hattan, the Astor, the Belmont and the 
Plaza, with many others, and with sun 
dry off-shoots in other cities. The new 
Hotel Rector out-glittered all others 
with mirrors and crystal chandeliers, 
while marble and gilt filled the very air. 
I should have said above that the pub- 
lic is happy in getting exactly what it 
expects up to a certain limit. But even 
the public, like the proverbially — ill- 
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36 THE 
treated worm, will turn, and when it 
does, its cry is “Novelty—give us some- 


thing new.” Following the public de- 
mand, a different sort of architecture 
was introduced with considerable suc 
cess in the Carlton House, variously 
called “The Ritz” and the “Ritz-Carl- 
ton.” Here was a liberal adaptation of 
the “Adam” style, and a closer copy of 
certain details of this hotel’s London 
prototype. Here the patrons were, by 
indirect implication, to be pleased by the 
decorations or to be self-confessed!ly 
socially declassé. It was the “thing” to 
consider this hotel as ‘smart,’ and 
“smart” it was from the day its doors 
opened. Encouraged by its success the 
Hotel Vanderbilt also essayed, with suc 
cess varying in certain details, to popu- 
larize the “Adam,” though as a further 
concession to popular caprice it pre- 
sented a unique feature—a dining-room 
styled the ‘‘Della-Robbia Crypt,” which 
“took” with all comers for a variety of 
reasons. Some are interested because 
it is really a very pleasant place to eat, 
others because the reason for its “Della 
Robbia” designation is a piquant riddle, 
and a few, perhaps, because of the 
cheerfully gruesome ineptness of calling 
a dining-room a “crypt.” 

And now there has been opened the 
newest hotel in New York—the McAl- 
pin, and it is interesting to note the 
differences and the similarities which 
exist between it and its many predeces 
sors and near-contemporaries. 

Architecturally the exterior is obvi 
ously “new,” of no specific style, but 
very effective in its use of textured brick 
and modelled terra-cotta ornament 
essentially a modern expression of de- 
sign. The hotel is not entered from the 
front, which is occupied somewhat detri- 
mentally by shops, but by two side en- 
trances, making the lobby a long arcade 
running north and south between Thirty- 
third and Thirty-fourth streets. 

The main portion of this lobby rises 
to the clear height of two high stories, 
and is refreshing in that it is not in a 


much be-gilded attempt at a French 
style. If it claims any “style,” as such, 
“modified Italian Renaissance” might 


describe it, fairly severe in imitation 
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caen-stone, relieved as to color only by 
a succession of brilliant lunettes far 
over-head. 

Those who lay store in statistical 
facts may find interest in the following: 
that the building contains seven miles 
of heating mains, risers and returns, 
that there are 115 miles of electric light 
wiring and 13,000 tons of steel in it 


150,000 tons of rock, 1,875,000 cubic 
teet (more stone than is contained in 
the great pyramid of Egypt) were 


blasted out of the excavation for the 
foundations. The working force will 
comprise 1,500 people, and the accommo- 
dations number 1,500 rooms and 1,100 
private baths. While not necessarily 
edifying in themselves, and without com 
parison, these figures are indicative at 
least of the magnitude of the modern 
\merican hotel. 

Recently a deputation of hotel men 
from Germany, that nation so generally 
self-sufficient in all things, visited this 
country to study our hotels, and ri 
turned saying that .\merica should 1! 
the greatest school for hotel-building in 
the world by reason of the marvellous 
completeness which our public demand 
and constant competition have pro 
duced. 

In the matter of conveniences the M«¢ 
\lpin is, perhaps, “the last word,” but 
of this aspect of the hotel question, more 
later. 

In its decoration the desideratum 
would seem to have been a certain dig 
nity and even richness without profusion 
Certainly the main lobby would illus 
trate this, and its mezzanine lounge is 
given an added interest and an unques- 
tionable note of good taste by its tapes 
try decorations. These are the product 
of the Herter looms, and will comprise, 
when completed, twenty-six exquisitely 
woven panels representing the city’s his- 
tory—rich and subdued in color, and 
ever interesting and satisfying in that 
great decorative essential which is called 
“texture.” 

The main dining-room is all in gold, 
as though its artificers had been gifted 
with the touch of Midas. It has been 
called over-powering, but on acquaint- 
ance this great gold room is restfui. 
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Greely Square 
ONE OF THE 
Woven on an 
There are no other colors in ceiling or 
carpet or hangings, which is_ rather 
fortunate, because gold is of all colors 
one of the most jealous. The forest of 
square pillars remind us that we are, 
after all, in a modern American hotel, 
for they display on all four faces a tall 
expanse of flawless mirror, certainly not 
(according to Vignola) a structural part 
of any known column, yet equally cer- 
tainly (according to “hotel architec- 
ture’) an essential part of a hotel dining- 
room. 


Hotel Co 
TAPESTRIES ON 
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THE MEZZANINE GALLERY, 


American Loom 


Certainly the treatment here, and else- 
where on the main floors is eminently 
successful in symbolizing its intent. The 
treatment and decoration of the ladies’ 
reception rooms is delicate and charm- 
ing in the extreme. In one of the other 
dining rooms the decoration overpowered 
the architecture, but we understand that 
timely intervention will restore the 
proper balance. The main ball-room, if 
it might be thought a little grandiose, im- 
proves on acquaintance, and the bar- 
room, German in feeling, is plezsantly 
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240 THE 
panelled in remarkably well selected and 
excellently joined Circassian walnut. A 
heraldic frieze gives a note of gold and 
color, and German gothic niches in the 
pillars show quaintly colored and very 
well modelled figures of fictional person- 


ages. 
The Rathskeller or Grill-Room, en 
tered through a massive pair of 


wrought-iron 


dS 


gates, is an interestingly 
low and ervnt-like place of vast extent. 
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lounge, which is a long gallery fitted 
with comfortable chairs, smoking tables, 
a bar, a stock-ticker, a public stenogra 
pher, and numerous quiet corners for 
conferences, as in a club. 

Yet all of this finds its counterpart 
in the “\Voman’s Floor,’ whereon are to 
be had shopping guides, chaperones an! 
all the facilities of a well-appointed 
woman's club, and where there are not 
even men in the capacities of clerks o1 
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A TYPICAL 


treated entirely in glazed terra-cotta in 
the manner of faience, but owing to its 
resent incompletion it would not be fair 
o inflict architectural criticism upon it. 
The who said that ‘Fules and 
bairns should na’ see unfinished work” 
should have added “critics” to his ad- 
monition. 

Most remarkable of all in the Hotel 
McAlpin are its innovations. There is 
the ““Men’s Floor,” which offers exten- 
sive and complete valet service, elaborate 
Turkish and Russian baths, and a 
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messengers. There is also a Ladies’ Din- 
ing Room. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of 
all is the “Silent Floor’’—an entire floor 
where day is made night for those who 
must reverse the usual working pro- 
gram. Here, though the sun be high, all 
is darkness and silence as at night. For 
the “traveling man” there are several 
large ‘sample rooms,” for primarily, from 
its location in the heart of the New 
York shopping district, the McAlpin is 
a commercial hotel. But it is a com- 
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mercial hotel with all the glitter of the 
more essentially “smart” hotels—it has 
a roof-garden, and in its gilded dining 
salon is one of New York’s most fam- 
ous orchestras. 

Today the McAlpin is “New York’s 
Newest Hotel,” but that is a distinction 
as fleeting as “New York's ‘Tallest 
Office-Building” for already there is talk 
of the new Hotel Biltmore, in the Grand 
Central Terminal group. What new at 
tractions can it offer? What new varia- 
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tion in the theme of “hotel architecture” 
can it show’ And yet, seemingly but a 
month ago we marvelled at the Vander- 
bilt Hotel, and before that at another. 

Certainly, and come what may, our 
present “‘Newest’” hotel can show the 
visitor an amazing simplification of the 
machinery of existence—a marvellous 
catering to human needs—an architectur- 
ally appropriate setting for the daily 
performance of the exacting play of life 
in the busiest part of New York. 
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THE RESIDENCE OF H. C. MERCER, ESQO., DOYLESTOWN, 
PA. THE TOWER TERRACE, WITH CHIMNEYS AND STAIR 
HOOD, PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE WEST TERRACE. 
“In many points it flies defiantly in the face of all precedent”— 


it is not ‘‘good architecture” but it is the outgrowth of good archi 
tectural ideas. 
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“He was building from the inside outward. and 
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THE WEST SIDE, RESIDENCE OF H,. C. MERCER, ESQ., AT DOYLESTOWN, PA 
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ponsible for a house which might 
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PERSNAL ARCHITEC TVRE 


THE EVOLVTION OF AN IDEA IN THE 
HOVSE OF H.C.MERCER , ESQ. DOYLESTOWN. PA. 


By W.T.TAYLORT 


DEFINITION in matters architectural is 
often dangerous—more so, perhaps, than 
in any others of the fine arts. It is very 
apt to be both unsafe, unfair and stupid 
to say “this building is bad” or “that 
building is good,” and the reason for this 
is not far to seek. One may present 
admirable general proportions, but be un- 
fortunate in its detail, and another, upon 
which exquisite detail has been lavished 
may be an utter failure in the matter of 
proportion. Neither should be summar- 
ily and comprehensively condemned, nor 
should either be accepted. All architec- 
tural values can only be determined by 
discriminating analytical study, and of- 
ten one perfect doorway or the profile of 


a cornice may go far to offset much else 
that is ill-studied and unpleasing. 

In the case of the great concrete coun- 
try house at Doyleston, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently conceived, designed and built by 
Mr. Henry C. Mercer, it would be obvi- 
ously dangerous to hail it with unquali- 
fied praise. In many points it flies defi- 
antly in the face of all precedent, but in 
an equal number of points its growth is 
from stronger and better based convic- 
tions than govern the greater part of our 
more widely accepted American archi- 
tecture. 

Here is a “personal” architecture—a 
building which will stand ever as a 
monument to the individual tastes and 
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its builder. He has followed 
no “school” or “style” with the blind and 
futile energy of the copyists of today, 
nor has he launched a thing wholly new. 
Back of it all is a clearly visualized com 
posite of impressions of Mediaevalism, 
rendered in an essentially modern type 
of construction and further brought to 
date by the introduction of every neces 
sary modern convenience. 

The size and peculiarity of the house 
impress the casual observer at once even 
if its architectural interest is not appre- 
ciated at its own unique values. Mr. 
Mercer has designed and built a large, 
far-from-ordinary country house com- 
prising sixty-five rooms, and his friends 
who have seen it talk to others and 
arouse their curiosity to such an extent 
that the maids have to respond to fre- 
quent ringings of the doorbell. 

The house has an individuality as in- 
sistent as Mr. Mercer's and as enter- 
taining. 

Che architecture, particularly 


beliefs of 


the ex- 





THE RUSSIAN STOVE IN THE BREAKFAST 
ROOM. 


Note the reproduction of one of the workmen’s 


hands in the ceiling above the stove 
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THE ALCOVE AND STAIRWAY LEADING TO 
THE BREAKFAST ROOM 
““\ composite of impressions of Mediaevalism 


terior, has been criticized for its incon 
sistency, but this perturbs its owner not 
at all. He built the house for himself 
and in his own manner, and considers 
these to constitute complete reason and 
justification for its apparent vagaries. It 
is a direct and sincere expression of his 
architectural impressions gathered from 
many sources. A charge of inconsisteney 
'f design can only be applied to the build- 
ing because of its mixture of the archi- 
tectural schools; for there is a consistent 
looseness in the adaptation of various 
styles and periods. Mr. Mercer’s rever- 
ence for the romance and charm of the 
old castles on the Danube and the archi- 
tecture of the older countries led him to 
build a house which would, in his own 
words, “Combine the poetry of the past 
with the convenience of the present.” 
The thing that age had done to the 
buildings of the old lands Mr. Mercer 
determined to have in his house in 
Doylestown. To merely reproduce the 
style of the buildings without represent- 
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A SKETCH OF A TYPICAL CORNER-—RESIDENCE 
OF H. C. MERCER, ESQ., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


“The house has an_ individuality. 
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THE FRONT DOOR 


“A fine piece of craftsmanship in itself, made 
mber, studded with large-headed nails 


ing the irregularities of form and sur 
face caused by age would be to lose the 
full charm of the old architecture. The 
Doylestown house must have the patina 
of the antique without sacrifice of 
modern comfort. 

With a memory stored with pictures of 
buildings studied during protracted travel 
in Austria, Holland, Egypt, Turkey, Italy, 
Germany, Spain and France, Mr. Mercer 
commenced the designing of his house. 
A keen appreciation of drawings by Adri 
an Ostad, Durer, Gerard Dow, and Rem- 
brandt prompted an effort to secure a 
play of light and shade in the ceilings of 
the house similar to that of the drawings 
by the old masters. One drawing was 


made for each wall of the sixty-five 
rooms, and from these drawings the 
rooms were modelled separately in clay. 
When a sufficient number of rooms for 


a suite was finished in clay they were set 
together with regard for the relation of 
the floor-levels. When all of the rooms 
were made and arranged in suites, the 
suites were composed to the best advan 
tage. Large stairways were avoided for 
economy of space and irregular stairways 
and passages made to conform with the 
arrangement of the suites. The roof was 
modelled when the suites and stairway: 
were complete, its shape being deter 
mined by the disposition of the rooms and 
the chimneys. Garret space was avoid 
ed by flattening the roof for terraces 
wherever possible. The lines of the ex 
terior were developed when the mode! 
had reached this stage of its growth, the 
outside appearance being a minor consid 
eration to the arrangement of the inte 
rior. The clay model when completed 
was reproduced to scale and a plaste: 
cast made to be placed on the ground and 
serve as a working model. 

Before deciding on the placement 01 
his house, Mr. Mercer spent several 
days in Boston for the study of the 
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THE GALLERY STAIRS. 


The back of the balustrade in the salon appea: 


through the opening 
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houses in the north part of the city. The 
twisted gave him the desired 
opportunity for observation of the sun- 
light on the differently placed houses. 
With the aid of a compass he decided on 
the best way to place his house so as to 
secure the greatest amount of sunlight. 

Che building of the house presented 
many problems and resulted in the in 

ention of novel methods. 

In order to have the work done in his 
own way Mr. Mercer employed day-la 
borers for all of the construction work. 
The skilled mechanic was banned and the 


streets 


some 











rHE DOOR OF THE BAY ROOM OPENING ON 
THE WEST TERRACE, 
The wall of the passage is tieated with a mosaic 


of tiles. 
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rHE BREAKFAST ROOM 
plumb-line scorned except for the put 
ting in of window-frames 

Concrete was selected for the material 
for several reasons. It could be handled 
in a free manner, and its variations of 
color and texture used to advantage in 
the interior. Old boards with cracks and 
holes were purposely used to give the 
face of the concrete an unevenness. 

Very little measuring was done. Seek 
ing only “a reasonably straight line” Mr. 
Mercer relied upon his eve for the erec 
tion of walls and columns. 

The concrete was fully reinforced with 
iron rods and screens, but the building 
does not rely on this reinforcement for 
its strength. To avoid the dependence 
of beam-construction upon iron, the ceil 
ings are, in nearly every case, vaulted. 
The great variety of vault-formation em- 
ployed was secured in a most ingenious 
manner. Instead of the complicated car- 
pentry which would have been required io 
erect centering and patterns of the usual 
kind. a platform was placed at the base 
of the intended vault; the platform was 
surmounted with grass and earth mound- 
ed into shape and covered with fine yel- 
low sand. The concrete was then mould- 
ed from above. 

The ceiling of the room for which the 
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e batl ! s placed nearer the ceiling than the fl 
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vault was constructed and the floor of 
the room immediately above were made 
simultaneously. Elliptical and irregular 
vaults, which would have been impossi- 
ble in stone, were easily made and the 
flat vault was generally adopted to avoid 
garret space and minimize the thrust, 
while the mound method also permitted 
the free use of groined vaults. 

During the construction of the house 
some variations from the model were 
made, and if they affected the outside 
appearance, the model was altered to re- 
tain a suggestion of what the completed 
house would look like. Here, certainly, 
is an illustration of designing “from the 
inside outward.” The tower of the 
model was p-inted; this was aban- 
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domed and a 
mansard root, 
modified by the 
chimnevs and the 
hood of the stair- 
case, built for 
the sake of ob 
taining a high 
Terrace com 
manding a_ fine 
vidw of rolling 
country and 


woods. 

Mr. Me r¢ce¢e 
was offered 
much — friendly 
eriticism and ad 
vice. Che small 
model with © its 
irregularity had 
been generally 


approved but the 
aberrant form of 
the huge build- 
ing, bristling 
with scaftolds. 
startled the 
neighbors. And 
even Mr. Mer 
cer became a lit 
tle bit uneasy i 
his own mind 
Still he held 
firmly to the de 








termination he 
started with, not 
; se to “construct anv 
€ e1ling 1S typically . e 
decoration nor 
to build merely to 
look “pretty.” He was _ building 


from the inside outward, and possess 
ing the courage of his conviction, he 
risked being responsible for a house 
which might terrorize the whole neigh 
borhood. 

The house was made much larger than 
necessary for the purpose of working out 
problems with concrete and tile. The 
tile decoration with which the house is 
lavishly embellished throughout was part 
of the construction work and came from 
Mr. Mercer’s own works. The ceilings. 
with their intricate designs, required on 
an average only a few hours’ work. If the 
same ceilings had been put together in the 
usual manner by imposing the tiles after 
the concrete of the ceiling had set, each 
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VAULTING 
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eiling would have required about two 
weeks’ time. The mound method of 
making the vaults made possible this 
great saving of time and expense. 
When the platform had been erected. 
the mound of grass and earth shaped, and 
the yellow sand distributed over the 
mound with a depth of two inches, the 
tiles were placed face downward in the 





PASSAGE SHOWING DOOR OF THE EAS) 
ROOM. 


A corner of the stairway to the West Terface appears 
at the left 
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sand with one-eighth of an inch project- 
ing upward to be seized by the concrete. 
None of the concrete flowed over the 
face of the tiles, and when the mound 
was removed the ceiling with its decora 
tion was complete. 

The first view of the house from the 
public road excites one’s interest imme- 
diately. The upper part of the tower. 
with its curiously formed chimneys and 
dull-red tile roofs, which harmonize well 








rHE STAIRWAY TO THE CRYPT 


s was the first piece of constructior the crypt 


as” _ the appearance of the Romat Catacombs. 


with the warm gray of the concrete, is all 
that is seen till the visitor enters the 
gate. Two concrete bridges, one for 
each of the two roadways which cross 
a stream about fifty yards in front of 
the building, add to the impression the 
tower first gives, of finding an old-world 
castle. The view of the exterior from 
the roadway does not do more than ex- 
cite curiosity and more or less piqued 
conjecture. 
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But when the door with its broad, 
rounded steps is reached, the interior ab 
sorbs one’s interest just as it did Mr. 
Mercer’s. The irregular arch over the 
entrance and the beautifully arranged 
tiles in the risers of the steps are sug- 
gestive of what is to be found inside. The 
door itself is a fine piece of craftsman 
ship, made of heavy timber, studded with 
large-headed nails. The lock is an an 
tique, but the electric button gives the 
touch of modern convenience. 

The hall has a rich, warm hue, ob 
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tained by the use of brown sand for the 
concrete, and reddish brown tile for the 
floor. An occasional tile in the cross- 
vaulted ceiling introduces notes of other 
color. The columns have tiled capitals. 

The kitchen and domestic workrooms 
occupy the rear of the lower floor. 

The salon occupies the ground floor ot 
the tower. Its large proportions give am- 
ple space for two large fireplaces; tall 
pillars carry the eye to the ceiling, which 
justifies Mr. Mercer in his claim to a re- 
lationship between his ceilings and the 
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drawings of old masters. The large win- 
dows have cemented frames, and admit 
a strong light, but by the use of dark 
sands the ceiling holds a curious air ot 
mystery. Its odd beam-arrangement 1s 
enhanced by the shadowy forms to be 
seen over the balustrade of the gallery 
stairs. 

The library, which is entered from the 
salon, is also of good size. It has a bal 
cony built of concrete and a large fire 
place. The tiles used in the ceiling have 
a high relief, giving them a play of light 


LIBRARY CEILING 


A good example of the tile treatment of vaulting and capitals. 


and shade in addition to their color—this 
being true of nearly all the ceilings 
throughout. 

In wandering about the house one 
finds sometimes obscurely, the origin of 
the architecture of this curious house 
in ceilings which suggest the crypts of 
cathedrals, in winding staircases which 
are memory replicas of staircases of an 
cient castles in lower Austria, in window- 
shapes from Constantinople, balustrades 
suggestive of Venice, and roofs reminis- 
cent of Turkey and Germany. 
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lhe stairways and passages have many 
twists caused by their adaptation to the 
various floor-levels and the arrangement 
of the suites, and an additional complica- 
tion exists because of the building being 
placed on a slope and the floors of the 
rooms in the lower side of the house 
having lower level. 

lhe suites are entirely isolated so that 
several families could live in the house 
without seeing each other. 

When the stairs to the Belvedere were 
still moist and impressionable, Rollo, a 


() 
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big Saint Bernard, walked up, leaving his 
footprints clearly defined in the concrete ; 
Rollo’s Stair’ was lettered in the risers, 
and the footprints will outlive Rollo. 

The passages are well lighted by many 
windows and their peculiarities do not 
make them dangerous. The risers of all 
important stairs have tile decoration, 
either purely decorative or with quaintly 
lettered mottoes and legends. 

Large open fireplaces are in all the liv- 
ing rooms, each one with individual de- 
sign and proportions, and in addition to 
these there is a beautiful Russian stove 
of tile in the breakfast room, and another 
built in the wall between the kitchen din- 
ing-room and the sewing room. The 
breakfast-room stove is shown in one of 
the illustrations. The door shown at the 
end of the stove opens the end of the 
Hue which folds in the manner of a steam 
or hot-water radiator. A wood fire is 
built inside the flue near the door and 
kept burning actively till the stove be- 
comes heated; the flue is then closed at 
the mouth of the chimney; the stove re- 
tains its heat for hours and as it radiates 
from a large area it provides economical 
heat. The stove in the kitchen dining- 
room and sewing-room wall is operated 
in the same wav as the other. The wall is 
extra thick with the flue built in the cen- 





\MONG THE ROOFS 
A curious concrete gutter designed to throw the rain 
water, through a drain, to the terrace, and 
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away from door below 
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ter; the stove heats the entire wall. Both 
rooms have the stove-wall covered with 
tile. The stove door is in the doorway 
connecting the rooms. 

The fuel for the fireplaces and stoves 
is cut from the woods which are on Mr. 
Mercer's property, and faggots are piled 
in convenient places throughout the 
house. This inspires the gushing lady, 
who has been awarded the palm for fool 
ish remarks regarding the house, to ap 
plaud Mr. Mercer for using the pictur 
esque “Italian faggots.” 

The sixty-five rooms include ten bath- 
rooms equipped with modern plumbing, 
to the disappointment of occasional over- 
sentimental visitors, and seven extra 
large bedrooms with modern brass beds. 
No two of these rooms are in the least 


similar in design. The East Room has 
one of the most irregular vaults in the 
house. There are also nine chambers, 


seven kitchen bedrooms, and three roof- 
rooms, included in the total. 

The ‘Wind Room” near the top of the 
tower is untiled and stands just’ as it 





THE WEST SIDE—RESIDENCE OF H. 
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came from the mounds. It has a groined 
vaulted ceiling with corbels modelled to 
represent the heads of the Winds from 
Virgil. Another interesting room in the 
tower contains the water-tank, which is 
built in the floor, having the appearance 
of a pool in a grotto. The concrete was 
successfully treated to prevent leakage. 

Tiles have been Mr. Mercer's study for 
years, and their use in the building dis- 
plays a great variety of kind and arrange- 
ment. The key-note of the work is Span- 
ish, but in some of the rooms, pictures 
composed of silhouetted tile possess the 
quaintness and oddity of German decor- 
ation. 

The tile-work in’ the “Columbus 
Koom” is extremely elaborate; its color 
harmony and balance of design make it 
much more than a mere novelty. How 
Columbus sailed from Spain and discov- 
ered America is conveyed by pictures and 
lettering in the form of mosaics on both 
floor and ceiling, the silhouetting of the 
tiles—letting the concrete separate each 
tile—permitted the fitting of the pictures 


ee 


C. MERCER, ESQ.—DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


“Here is a ‘personal’ architecture—a building which will stand ever as a monument to the individual 


tastes and 





beliefs 





of its builder 
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to the various 
shapes. The relief 
of the tiles varies, 
the the 
ships and the 
waves having a re- 
alistic high relief. 

Other rooms, 
such as the Smok 
ing Room, Morn- 
ing, East and West 
Rooms, and the 
Alcove have appro- 
priate decoration. 
Che tile-decoration 
of the Bay Room 
vault illustrates 
Mexican themes, 
Mosaics of fish, 
sea-monsters and 
ships give the 
“Green Room”’ its 
title. Mottoes in 


sails ot 
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furniture for its 
beauty. The va- 
riety of tone in the 
concrete walls, se- 
cured by the use 
of different sands, 
and the rich color 
of the tiles, give 
the whole interior 
a harmonious 
warmth. 

The with 
all its peculiarities 
has no unnecessary 
features. Heavy 


cornices 


roo f 


were 
avoided and = no 
gutters applied to 


the roof, with the 
exception of one 
or two places 
where the drain 


happened over the 


tile decorate the doorw ays below. 
hreplaces. The seven roof 

An old _— stone terraces are all 
farmhouse built in A CORNER IN THE LIBRARY fairly large, the 
the year 1742 Concrete and tile are virtually the sole materials west terrace being 
stands encased in weed in the house reached by a lift 


the building, and the “Forty-Two Room” 
is its commemoration. 

Mr. Mercer has collected antiques ot 
many kinds, and his house is full of ob- 
jects interesting for their beauty, oddity 
and historic significance; antique chairs, 
old engravings, and frames either old or 
of old design, time-worn chests, antique 
stove-plates, andirons, cooking utensils, 
old locks, and many such things add to 
the fascination of the house. But the 
house does not depend on remarkable 


and intended for use as an eating place 
during the summer. 

The unusual character of his house 
does not interest Mr. Mercer. He sim 
ply devoted considerable time and money 
to the making of a house to meet his 
own desire and fancy, even if he sees 
im it nothing more than the house of his 
dreams, still he has erected a monument 
to certain saliently sincere architectural 
ideals, which may grow to find a wide 
and significant acceptance. 
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WHAT [OD WEAKNOW ABCYT 
~ LIGIVTING 


A JSTVDY THEORETICALSH/CIENTIFIC & PRACTICAL 
By F. LAVRLENT GODINEZ. OC onsvitine LIGHTING SPFCIALIST 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the phrase: “In the midst of light we are in 
darkness” is quite apropos of present day lighting conditions. Light, has in 
truth become a big little de.ail of the architect's innumerable responsibilities. 
Through the untiring efforts of Science, modern i!luminants have been developed 
to a remarkable degree of economy. But this development has been a posteriori 

in that, the important architectural value of effect has been utterly disregarded 
for the relatively unimportant “engineering” consideration of cause 

The architect has been surfeited with opinionated suggestions. He requires 
facts which, by virtue of their originality logic, practical expression, and esthetic 
value, will assist his associates in the detail work of lighting, for which, on com 
pletion, Ae must stand sponsor. 

Artistic perception, the highest order of inventive ingenuity, a profound 
knowledge of lighting technique, a_ wide, practical experience in all lighting ap- 
plications, a mastery of the chemistry of glass manufacture, originality of 
expression, the ability to design equipment, and a profound reverence for art, 
are the vital qualifications demanded, and these qualities are possessed to a 
remarkable degree by Mr. F. Laurent Godinez, who has written for our readers, 
an analysis of present day lighting. 

In this article he defines the status of present day lighting, not from one but 
many points of view. The correlations which do, but should not, exist are inter- 
estingly described, and throughout the position of the architect is significantly 
portrayed. 

Giving invariably the raison d'etre for every motive, and quoting other irre 
futable authorities, Mr. Godinez makes his explanations clear, concise, and free 
from the ponderous technicalities of the book taught theorist, whose efforts 
are characterized so fittingly by Pope in his “Essay on Criticism” : 

“The bookfull blockhead ignorantly read 
With loads of learned lumber in his head” 

Mr. Godinez will present valuable information of strong appeal to the archi 
tect, and convey many original suggestions. From these facts, the architect's 
associates will be enabled to readily appraise the intrinsic value of all lighting 
equipment and, furthermore to prepare definite specifications. 

Glass makers, fixture manufacturers, and Lighting Compghies’ representatives 
will also find these articles replete with original suggestion/and expressive of ap- 
preciation for their position. All criticism will be found exceptionally construc- 
tive, and militant only against those who are laboring under the delusion that any 
one stereotyped form of lighting equipment can exclusively meet the highly 
diversified architectural requirements of modern lighting. 
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‘To build, — literally, to 
confirm—is by common un 
derstanding to put together 
and adjust the several parts.” 

Of all “builders” there is 
none so overwhelmed with the 
consideration of innumerable 
“parts” or detail, as the archi- 
tect. He is the greatest pro- 
fessional executive. 

Lighting is one of these 
many details requiring his at- 
tention—more urgently now 
than ever before. The enor 
mously increased use of arti- 
ficial light, and the several 
unreconciled factors involved 
by its commercial affiliations, 
have given rise to many grave 
relations demanding recognition and cor- 
rection. 

\s the most important element in- 
fluencing civic development, and inspir- 
ing a better appreciation, or aesthetic en- 
vironment, the architectural profession 
is unquestionably the one to effect this 
correction. 

Since the beginning, light in all its ap 
plications has exerted a tremendous in 
fluence on the welfare and progress of 
civilization. In building a structure, or 
in formulating an analysis, it is in truth 
“the adjustment of the various parts” 
which enables one to arrive at a “com- 
mon understanding.” 

Let us begin by appraising the work 
of the illuminant manufacturers, and 


noting the influence of their efforts from- 


various viewpoints. It is an interesting 


fact that despite the profuse publicity’ 


associated with the development of elec- 
tric illuminants (which would seemingly 
indicate their supremacy over all other 
tvpes) that every known light source, 
from the candle and oil lamp of pre- 
historic origin to the modern gas 
and electric source of today have each 
found a well defined sphere of useful- 
ness with the increased demand for arti- 
ficial light. Of this we may be certain, 
no one illuminant is to displace all 
others, but, within the limits of this pre- 
liminary analysis, we are most concerned 
with those restrictions which are 


ger- 
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CONSIDERATIONS 


mane with 
mantle 
lamp. 

IXvolved by ceaseless exper 
iments, from the early efforts 
of Mr. Edison, this tungsten 
lamp has done much to place 
electric light within the means 
of the middle classes. As a 
competitive illuminant, gas 
has by no means suffered, and 
the pioneer work of Dr. Carl 
Auer Von Welsbach, which 
by the invention of the in 
candescent gas mantle revolu 
tionized the gas industry, has 
given to the world gas illu- 
minants of great adaptability, 
equalling, at least, the tung 

in quantity and quality of 
light. It. is unfortunate that this at 
tainment of economy in illuminants 
should be accompanied by a dangerous 
brilliancy of source, and the eyesight 
of a nation has suffered greatly. 

Since the days of the candle the source 
of brightness of our illuminants has 
alarmingly increased. It has passed the 
danger mark, but the saturation point ts 
not yet in sight. If values from 0.1 to 
5. candle power per square inch consti- 
tute the safe range of brightness for the 
human eye, glance at the following tabu- 
lation and cease to marvel at the ocu- 
list’s prosperity : 


the 
tungsten 


reference to 
and the 


gas 


sten lamp, 


Intrinsic 
brillianey 
candle power 


Source of Light per sq. in 
“Candle 3. -4 
ee eee 3. -8 
@as flame Sal Sha ale Sal gota Gs 3. -8 
Carbon filament electric lamp.. 375. 
Welsbach gas mantle..... 20.50 
Tungsten lamp «0:0 


. Dr. George M. Gould, in Vol. I. of 
his “Biographical Clinics” in the chap- 
ter on the Physiology of Vision, forcibly 
denounces the prevailing use of high 
brilliancy illuminants, as follows: 


“Another corollary of the law of 
ocular tire and resensitization may be 
noticed in passing—a law that is out- 


raged by 


i. 


the lighting of most of our 
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churches and of all of our private 
houses, theatres, public halls, etc. The 
millions of dollars spent each year in il- 
lumination are in great part wasted and 
misspent, and by the methods used all 
the harm is done to the eye that is pos 
sible.” 

“American oculists have so many 
patients who, even with the best specta 
cles, cannot escape suffering whenever 
they go to the theatre, opera, etc., that 
the term ‘theatre-headache’ or ‘pano- 
rama-headache’ has come into general 
use. As much as to the characier of the 
sermon or of the worshipper, the famous 
sleepiness of the churchgoer was due to 
the somnolence caused by ocular fatigue 
from harsh lights in front. One of the 
most common symptoms of eyestrain 
known to all oculists is sleepiness when 
reading by artificial light. Part of this 
is certainly due to the unphysiologic sys 
tems and qualities of the light used.” 

Dr. Gould’s views are of interest to 
the architect because no system of light- 
ing that is annoying to the eve, and dan- 
gerous physiologically, can ever be 
termed artistic, in any sense of the word. 
In any interior, regardless of its pic- 
torial beauty, if glaring light sources 
blind the eyes of the observer, its 
aesthetic appeal and architectural ex- 
pression is destroved. 

Dr. Ellice M. Alger, another eminent 
authority, states: 

“The general engineering expression 
seems to be that the room which is best 
lighted is most lighted. This is a great 
mistake. Too intense light decomposes 
the visual purple in the retina faster than 
it can be replaced, and leaves a condi- 
tion of retinal exhaustion. Likewise it 
compels a constant extreme muscular 
contraction of the pupil in the effort co 
exclude the light, which is both fatiguing 
and painful. Most of our buildings are 
glaring examples of extravagant and 
visual inefficient lighting—extravagant 
because of the waste of light, and in 
efficient because they are not even com- 
fortable to sit in.” 

It is an incontestable fact that illumin- 
ants of high intrinsic brilliancy are 
physically dangerous to the human eye, 
when used without knowledge of this 
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danger, yet the public has been with- 
out proper warning. 

The Illuminating [engineering Society 
has been in existence six years—yet it 
has only just issued a booklet contain- 
ing advice on lighting matters, which is 
carefully worded to avoid meeting the 
real issue squarely. 

This suppression of vitally important 
information has resuited in the follow- 
ing relations: 

First. Those resp msible to the arch- 
itect for the petty detail of his light- 
ing work, have unconsciously designed 
lighting which is injurious to the 
eye, and offensive as a distractive factor 
to architectural expression, owing to the 
circulation of misleading data on illu- 
minants of high intrinsic — brilliancy, 
which contain but little warning ad 
monition as to the injurious effects of 
glare, so vigorously emphasized by Drs. 
(;ould and Alger. 

Second. The lighting of all public 
buildings is in some way associated 
with the architect. He may _per- 
sonally indicate the character of light 
ing, or leave that detail in the hands 
of his associates, or the consulting en- 
gineer, or fixture manufacturer. But, 
should he desire to exercise his author- 
ity,—the lighting would have to be modi 
fied in absolute accordance with his 
Views. 

These relations are of grave import 
because of the universal influence of 
such lighting upon the general public. 
Thousands of people are suffering to- 
day from the miseries of eye strain 
caused by the imvroper lighting of of- 
fice buildings. Perhaps the architect is 
not directly responsible for these condi- 
tions, but at any rate he has the power 
to correct them, providing those re- 
sponsible to him in turn are given facts 

not misrepresentations—to assist—not 
to hinder—them in their work, and these 
shall be forthcoming. 

In the case of the tungsten lamp, where 
discussions of its properties have been 
presented, one may search for a refer- 
ence to other than the economical and 
utilitarian value of this product, but one 
will search in vain. 

We are told of the “greater quan- 
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tity” at lower cost, but no word of warn- 
ing as to the prevention of eye strain. 
As regards “quality” we are advised 


that the harsh “white” light which as 
sists industrial occupation in revealing 
approximately the true color value of 
fabrics——is equally acceptable in the 
home! There it serves as a perpetual 
reminder of vulgar commercial lighting, 
destroying pictorial environment and 
eliminating all i 


suggestion of repose. 


While those who uphold _ this 
over-brilliant illuminant would seem 
to have quite failed to comprehend 
that a “white” light is not what is 


required in the home, and that purity 
of color value must be subordinated in 
the attainment of atmosphere, this criti- 
cism in fairness is not intended to apply 
to manufacturers of gas illuminants, who 
have recognized with praiseworthy in- 
telligence the unsuitability of white 
light for the home, and have supplied 
for some time an amber light incandes- 
cent gas mantle, which suggests the rest- 
ful pleasing effect of the oil lamp. This 
continual reiteration of the economical 
aspect of illuminants, has, as might be 
expected, cheapened light in the estima- 
tion of the general public. 

It is not that I desire to belittle the 
work of the illuminant manufacturer in 
thus abruptly directing attention to his 
shortcoming, for he has given us a 
medium capable of considerable assist- 
ance to architectural expression—-if 
adroitly used. That he has retarded his 
own, as well as the community’s pro- 
gress, by the eternal blazon of cause be 
fore effect, cannot be denied by any per- 
son qualified to discuss lighting, from 


other than the crude utilitarian view- 
point. 

If, instead of simply advertising 
a bulb, new and _ attractive _ light- 


ing effects were portrayed, the demand 
for his products would be — stimu- 
lated immensurably. The lighting com- 
panies have also suffered by allowing 
light to become thus cheapened,—and 
their consumers, saturated with the 
“economic” doctrine,—like Oliver Twist, 
continually ask—or demand more. Ex- 


pansion, like that of any private cor- 
poration, depends on the consumer’s sat- 
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isfaction. But as long as this is 
measured by the quantitative and 
economic argument alone,—we may ex 
pect a continuance of the ugly, com 


monplace lighting which is so prevale 


and offensive. And now, a word as to 
lighting glassware, for globes, shades 
and reflectors influence so greatly the 


character of general lighting, which is so 
important because of the great educ 
tional influence which that lighting exer 
cises over the general public. Here, 
is not alone the lamp but ofttimes 1s 
vy, in form 
metal, which gives offence or pleasure to 
the eye. Unfortunately the architect has 
been unable to give the attention to thi 
detail which would insure a grateful re 
lief from prevailing abuses. The un 
fortunate thing about such lighting is its 
utter ugliness, monotony, and lack of a 
traction. 


accessory, the of Yiass an 


No one kind of illuminating glasswart 
can be considered as an universal 
cea for all lighting ills. 

The whole propaganda of the “illumi 
nating engineer’ was reared with care. 
Based fundamentally on the “photomet 
ric curve,” indicating the distribution of 
light about a lamp. This laboratory te 
was used as a basis in deriving a uni 
versal formula by which “all lighting 
problems might be solved.” That the 
pressure of gas, or electricity, in prac 


pana 


tice, varies, that dirt on = glasswar« 
absorbs light—these facts and factors 


of depreciation were ignored, and one 
was led to believe that the calculated 
foot-candle intensity of an_ interior 
might be permanent for all time, where 
after 500 hours’ use the deprec: 
ation would be apparent. Afterwards the 
user, enraged by the gloomy aspect of 
his premises, would denounce those who 
are invariably blamed for any _ ineffi- 
ciency of illuminating equipment—the 
lighting companv. Hence these brief 
historical allusions are not without a 
touch of the grotesque,—withal instruc- 
tive. As we progress, the architect's 
aversion for the “illuminating engineer” 
becomes more  apparent—and 
raison. 

Imagine the absurdity of two com- 
peting “illuminating engineer” salesmen 


as, 
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wrangling garrulously over invisible dif- 
ferences of light intensity on an imagi 
nary plane, while their prospective vic 
tim, is regaled by high sounding techm 
cal terms until goaded to desperation by 
“lumens,” “fluxes” and other such ut 
terances, he ends the controversy by pur- 
-hasing a product which is ugly and ex 
actly typical of the commonplace. The 
“illuminating engineer’ state grandilo 
quently: “The merchant knows nothing 
of art.” True, perhaps, but he does 
know that attraction means advertising 
value, but no one tells him how to make 
his lighting attract. 

\dvertising value is that which at 
tracts attention. But to attract, a thing 
must be different. Phe commonplace 
never attracts,—and anything which 1s 
ugly, monotonous and predominating, 
becomes commonplace. 

Che lighting of the store display win 


dow is important, because of its um 
versal effect. If it is good, attractive, 
and in accord with architectural sentt- 


ment—its effect—in subconsciously in- 
Huencing thousands of minds—will be 
[If it is commonplace, ugly and 
opposed to architectural ideas,—its effect 
will be bad. 

The result of the “illuminating engi- 
“scientific” lighting is apparent 
wherever one may look. This condition 
is the more unfortunate because it is 
entirely unnecessary. With the remark- 
able flexibility of modern illuminants, it 
is possible to design effective, artistic 
lighting effects, which will be expressive 
of character and productive of adver- 
tising value, because of their difference 
and attraction. But these suggestions 
will never be forthcoming from the vast 
majority of “illuminating engineers” 
first—because they are obliged to recom 
mend stereotyped equipment, and secon, 
because they kave become so imbued 
with the “utilitarian-economic” dogma, 
that they are entirely lacking in imagi- 
nation and breadth of perspective. 

Mr. H. C. Clifford, Editor of the Up- 
holsterer, a journal devoted to the work 
of decorators, states: 


YOt rd. 


neer’s” 


“The illuminating engineers are so 
obsessed by efficiency that they lose all 
sight of Character in Lighting. Occa- 
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sionally, some man like Bassett Jones, 
Jr. (an offender in name only) talks to 
them good sound sense, but he talks over 
their heads. The term “[fhciency” 
meaningless, because it may mean the 
kind of work which gives the maximum 
energy at the minimum of 
may mean the maximum profit at the 
least expenditure. It is all according ti 
one’s viewpoint, but to the decorator eff 
ciency means the maximum of effect, 
independent of cost. Ulumination from 
the engineer's standpoint means a flood 
of light, a searching exposure of cracks 
and crevices, the annihilation of shadows 
and the obliteration of contrast.” 

Mr. Clifford’s remarks show the 
decorator’s views, and one might infer 
many years will pass before those pre 
judiced by narrow technical training, or 
restrained by commercialism, will learn 
to approach the architect without giy 
ing offense. In fairness, it must be said 
that there are one or two men, repre 
senting manufacturing interests, who 
have at least deplored these conditions 
beyond their control. 

As early as 1910 Mr. W. D. A. Ryan, 
illuminating engineer of the General 
lectric Company, in discussing a paper 
by Mr. Clifford, presented before the 
Illuminating Engineering Socielty, said: 

“Referring to the paper of Mr. Clif 
ford, I desire to state it is papers of this 
kind that will do the Society as much 
good as any papers that can be printed.” 

Reverting to the architect’s early opin 
ion of the illuminating engineer, now 
greatly intensified, Mr. Ryan continues: 

“Now there is no question but that 
extremely brilliant illuminants and well 
diffused illuminants have certain appli- 
cations when they can be used to ad- 
vantage, but unfortunately thev are 
pushed to such a degree for general 
lighting, that many architects and decor- 
ators, particularly in the western part 
of the country, are beginning to think 
the illuminating engineer is a joke.” 

Quoting the Editor of the “Illumina- 
ting Engineer” of October, 1911, under 
the subject of “Analysis of Member- 
ship,’ he remarks: 

“There is a statement in scripture to 
the effect that ‘where man’s treasure is, 


cost, or it 
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there will his heart be also,’ which is as 
true today as the day it was written. 
Now, there are a large number of men 
whose treasure is derived from the sale 
of illuminants, and the apparatus for 
converting them into light and illumina- 
tion. Their interest in the Society is 
therefore a thoroughly practical one. 
That they have recognized this is very 
clearly shown in the statistics of mem- 
bership. Thus out of a total member- 
ship of 1,53—, 1,231, or 82%, are direct 
ly concerned in the manufacture or sale 
of luminants and lighting apparatus. Of 
those who openly claim the title of il- 
luminating engineer there are but four, 
or three tenths of one per ceut., while 
of those making the more general title 
of consulting engineer there are 47, or 
3 per cent. In the personnel of its mem 
bership, therefore, the Illuminating En- 
gineering Society is commercial by a 
large majority. 

“The analysis of the membership of 
the Illuminating Engineer Society shows 
the Society to be constituted in general 
as follows: 

(1) A small number, not exceeding 
10% of technically trained men who are 
professionally engaged in some of the 
scientific phases of the general subject of 
illuminating engineering. Among these 
is the single handful of practicing illum- 
inating engineers, the balance being 
teachers or investigators. 

“(2) Another small minority—perhaps 
10%—who are endeavoring to qualify 
themselves for the profession of illumi- 
nating engineering, or to sufficiently 
familiarize themselves with its prin- 
ciples to assist them in their regular 
work. 

(3) The majority, 75 or 80%, who 
are interested in the work of the Society 
chiefly as a means of general publicity, 
tending to further their financial inter- 
ests, and who are therefore willing to 
contribute annually to its financial sup- 
port. 

From the general accuracy of these 
conclusions there is no escape.” 

There is very little to be added to this 
comprehensive statement, save that it 
does not properly bring out the fact that 
the “few technically educated men” 
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alluded to in paragraph No. 1, are earn 
est scientific workers, who will not per 
mit their afhliations to distort fact. 

It is unfortunate that the so-called 
“commercial engineers” have not fol- 
lowed this example. Among the glass, 
fixture, and illuminant manufacturers in 
this country, there are many whose 
product has been intelligently shaped to 
meet modern requirement. These manu 
facturers are working out their destiny 
in a quiet but praiseworthy man- 
ner. The Society which we have men 
tioned, when issuing pamphlets, for pub- 
lic instruction, should  unhesitatingly 
praise or denounce what is good or bad 
from the “illuminating engineer's” view 
point. Again, a manufacturer whose 
product is physiologically bad should not 
be granted immunity from censure be 
cause he is a financial prop. Nor should 
imitators, offering miserable, inferior 
equipment, be allowed to malign a meri 
torious competitor. 

This whole jumbled relationship has 
atfected the architect, through his asso 
ciates, responsible for the detail work 
of lighting. 

Some manufacturers, with the best of 
intent make the most ridiculous claims 
for their products. Others, maliciously 
do the same. In a series of dictograph 
interviews with manufacturers salesmen 
arranged, with the object of determin 
ing their methods, imitators of original 
indirect lighting equipment allowed a 
representative (their “illuminating engi 
neer’) to make the following misstate 
ment : 

(). Why is this bowl better than a 
silver mirror type? 

\. The direct rays when striking the 
ceiling are reflected downward in the 
usual manner. When the diffused light 
leaves the bowl in the direction of the 
ceiling, it strikes the downward bound 
unbroken rays and js diverted downward 
by them. 

(. You mean turns them aside? 

A. Yes. That is the unbroken re- 
flected rays from the ceiling turn the 
diffused, or broken rays, from their 
course, and carry them down into the 
room by virtue of the fact unbroken rays 
are stronger than diffused light. 
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This interview, one of 
by the dictagraph, is 
amusing. 

The damage in this sort of thing is 
that busy men, like the architects’ de 
signers, have no time to analyze tech 
nicalities—they are inclined and 
owing to pressure of other details, 
obliged, to accepit surface indications. 
Thus many statements have passed with- 
out challenge. Certainly a_ representa- 
tive in a purely commercial sense could 
hardly expect (though many do) to be 
received as 


many caughit 


instructive, also 


often, 


an unprejudiced expert on 
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the wide field of lighting in general. One 
learns daily to weigh the _ prophetic 
words of the immortal Bard: 

“Light, seeking light, doth 
light beguile.” 

It is not possible in one treatment of 
so involved a subject, to go further than 


light of 


indicate conditions, which will, of their 
own accord prompt one along lines of 
corroborative inquiry. 

Nor is it possible in one, or even a 
series of articles, to do more than indi- 
cate the action which would be taken in 
relieving lighting monotony. 
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‘CONTRIBVTIONS Te THE HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH PLAYMOVSE 


By HAMILTON BELL 
I. ONA PLAN BY INIGO JONES 


1O-DAY WHEN so much labor and 
crudition is being spent, with such amaz- 
ing results on the study of the places 
nd conditions under which the works 
f the great Elizabethan dramatists and 
of Shakespeare in particular first saw 
the light, it may not be unprofitable to 
zlance at the steps whereby these places 
ind conditions became those under 
which we see these masterpieces to-day. 
lhis has not yet been adequately done; 
though Mr. Robert W. Lowe in his 
life of Thomas Betterton, that great 
tragedian who bridged the gan between 





Shakespeare's day and the modern 
drama, has given us a brilliant sketch 
of a Restoration playhouse, somewhat 

generalized for the use of the stu- 
dent, but founded on such a solid basis 
of fact that despite its picturesque pre- 
sentment it amply deserves the serious 
consideration bestowed on it by such a 
ripe scholar and profound authority as 
Mr. W. J. Lawrence. He, too, in his 
last published volume, “The Elizabethan 
Playhouse and Other Studies,” has 
elucidated sundry dubious points and 
illuminated many dark corners and 


too 
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®* A SIXTEENTH CENTURY PLAYHOUSI 


stumbling blocks in the path of the stu- 
dent who would trace the steps alluded 
to in my opening paragraph. 

The present writer does not claim to 
be more than the most modest of these 
students, but in the pursuit of light on 
the subject, in England last year, came 
across ome or two landmarks which it 
seemed to him others better equipped 
than he might utilize to their full value, 
and be interested to hear of. At Wor- 
cester College, Oxford, in the wonder- 
ful old Jacobean or rather Carolan 
Library, among the famous collection 
of drawings by the father of English 
Architecture, Inigo Jones, is one so 
curious and so important to the study 
of the development of the English Play- 
house from the Elizabethan to the 
modern type that it would hardly seem 
an exaggeration to call it the missing 
link of the science. 

It represents within a square building, 
windowed on three sides and om one 
seemingly attached to another building, 
an auditorium occupying five sides of 
an octagon, on the floor of which are 
shown the benches of a pit, or the steps, 
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five in number, on which they could be 
set. These are curiously arranged at an 
angle of 45 degrees on either side of a 
central aisle so that the spectators oc- 
cupying them could never have directly 
faced the stage. Surrounding this pit 
on five sides is a balcony ten feet deep, 
with, it would seem, two rows of 
benches on four of its sides; the fifth 
side in the centre, directly opposite the 
stage being partitioned off into a room 
or box, in the middle of which is indi- 
cated a platform about five feet by 
seven, presumably for the Royal State. 
Three steps descend from this box to 
the centre aisle of the pit. To the left 
of and behind this royal box appears 
another enclosure or box, partitioned off 
from the rest of the balcony. This 
whole arrangement recalls and is ex- 
plained by some plans of Inigo’s in the 
Lansdowne M.S. 1117 in the British 
Museum, showing the temporary ar 
rangements contrived in the halls of 
various royal palaces or noble houses 
for the presentation of masques, or less 
frequently, plays before the Court. Here 
we find always a separate platform in 
the midst of the raised ranks of seats 
for the Kings “State,” and sections of 
these partitioned off into boxes for priv- 
ileged nobles and the Ambassadors ot 
other monarchs, at the Court of St. 
James. On some of the drawings the 
names of these favored ones are record 


ed: “The Countesse of Arundel’s box,” 


“The Lady Marquise her box.” It would 


be an amusing pastime to investigate 
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“THE BANKSIDE,” SOUTHWARK, IN SHAKESPI 


From “Visscher’s View of 
these noble ladies who had such a pull 
at the Court of Charles I as to have 


their private boxes reserved for them 
inscribed on the plan ot the 
court architect for their “advance book- 
ing.’ M. Reyher, in his amazingly 
learned and exhaustive treatise on “Les 
Masques Anglais,” gives us an _ enter- 
taining account, derived from the diplo- 
matic correspondence of the Venetian 
\mbassador, of the squabbles between 
the representatives of foreign powers, 
in especial of Spain, France and Venice, 
for precedence at these functions, as 1n- 
dicated by the position of their respec- 
tive boxes to right or left of the King’s 


and SO 
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\RE’S DAY, SHOWING THE SWAN THEATRE 
yndon,”’ executed in 1616 

and a trifle nearer to the stage the one 
than the other. 

If I remember rightly, the wily Ital- 
ian triumphantly reports to the Doge 
and Senate his final “score off” the no 
less arrogant but seemingly less astute 
Spaniard, in securing the more highly 
esteemed position for the Embassy of 
Venice. 

The staircase of access to this audi- 
torium are clearly indicated; one small 
door at the rear of the salle with its 
own private stairway. communicating 
with the adjoining building, opens direct 
ly into the royal box; as in the Royal 
(pera House in Berlin to-day. 








“THE BANKSIDE,” SOUTHWARK, IN SHAKESPEARE’S DAY, SHOWING THE GLOBE THEATRE 


From “Visscher’s View of London,” 





executed in 1616. 
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There is another door, with a triangu- 
lar lobby, into the rear of the left-hand 
balcony. Two windows are shown on 
each side of the house, opening directly 
into the theatre from the outer air. 

The stage runs clear across the width 
of the pit, about thirty-five feet, pro- 
jecting in an “apron” or avant scéne 
five feet beyond the proscenium wall 
and is surounded on the three outward 
sides by a low railing of classic design 
about eighteen inches in height, just as 
in many Elizabethan Playhouses. 

If one may trust an elevation of the 
stage, drawn on the same sheet to twice 
the scale of the general plan, the stage 
was four feet six inches above tle floor 
f the pit. This elevation exhibits the 
surprising feature of a classic facade, 
Palladian in treatment, on the stage of 
what so far we have regarded as a late 
modification of a playhouse of Shakes- 
peare’s day. Evidently Inigo Jones 
contemplated the erection of a perma- 
nent architectural proscenium, as the 
ancients called it, of the type, though 
far more modest, both in scale and or 
namentation, of Palladio’s Theatro 
Olimpico at Vicenza, which we know 
he visited in about 1600, some twenty 
years after its erection. This prosce 
nium, given in plan and elevation shows 
a semi-circular structure with a radius 
of fifteen feet, two stories in height, of 
the Corinthian or Composite order. In 
the lower story are five doorways, the 
centre of which is a large archway 
Hanked by pedestals, on which are in 
scribed in Greek characters, Melpo- 
mene—Thalia; over these and over the 
smaller doors are tablets. 

The second story contains between 
its lighter engaged columns, over the 
four side doors, niches with corbels be- 
low, destined to carry statues as their 
inscribed bases indicate. So far as 
these inscriptions are legible—the clear 
est reading “phocles,” probably Sopho 
‘les, these were to represent Greek 
lramatists, most likely Alschylus, Eu- 
ripides, Sophocles and Aristophanes. 

The curved pediment of the central 
archway runs up into this story and 1s 
broken in the middle by a tablet bear- 
ing the inscription “Prodesse et Delec- 
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tare,’ which is flanked by two reclining 
genii holding garlands. 

Above these are two busts on brack- 
ets, Thespis and Epicurus. or possibly 
IXpicharnos. The space directly above 
this pediment is occupied by a window- 
like opening five by four feet, the tra 
ditional Elizabethan music room in all 
probability which Mr. W. J. Lawrence 
has shown us occupied this position both 
in Shakespeare’s day and for some time 
after the Restoration; an arrangement 
which was revived by Mr. Steele Mac 
kave in the Madison Square Theatre 
and originally in the first little Lyceum, 
New York; both now pulled down. The 
pyramidal pediment above this opening 
projects above the upper cornice into a 
coved ceiling, which would appear 
from the rendering of the drawing to 
form an apse above the semicircular 
stage. Behind the proscenium is a large 
space with staircases of approach, two 
windows at the rear and apparently a 
fireplace for the comfort of the waiting 
players. Communication with the front 
of the house is provided by a door in 
the proscenium wall opening into the 
stage door lobby, whence the outside 
of the building may be reached. 

There is no indication of galleries, 
unless some marks on the angles of the 
front wall of the balcony may be in 
terpreted without too much license into 
the footings of piers or posts to carry 
one; the total interior height shown in 
the elevation from what I have assumed 
to be the floor of the pit to the ceiling 
being only twenty-eight feet there 
would hardly have been room for more 
than one. The only staircases which 
could have served it are at the rear of 
the building in the corners behind the 
stage wall. 

The total effect of this little auditor 
ium would have been not unlike that of 
Saunders Theatre in Harvard Univer 
sity. It is obvious that with all his de- 
sire to reconstruct a classic theatre in 
the manner understood in the Italy of 
his day, Inigo Jones could not for some 
reason, to which we have at the mo- 
ment mo clue, break loose from the 
traditional English arrangement of that 
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part of the theatre destined for specta 
tors. 
he general dimensions would ap- 
pear to be: 
Potal width of the auditorium ..58 ft. 
Potal width of the pit ........... j 
fotal width of the front stage or 
EE. chened tu nceeceess cee 3D ft. 
fotal depth of the stage from the 
railing to the centre of the pros 
GE ca neers sbicacwneeers 16. ft. 
lhe entire building is 58 feet square 
inside, cut to an octagon of 28 feet each 
side. 
Height from floor to ceiling ....28 ft. 
Height from stage to ceiling 
about 23 ft. 6 in. 
The lower order of the prosce 


ee ae ace eek ee ee a es 10 tt. 6 im. 
The upper order of the prosce 
oe RE? oe ST eRe Cee ee A > €t.. 6: in. 


rhe scale on the drawing may not be 
absolutely correct, as measured by it the 
side doors of the proscenium are only 
five feet high and two feet nine inches 
wide; this, however, may be an error in 
the drawing, since we have it on very 
good authority that Inigo Jones de 
signed without the use of a scale, pro 
portioning his various members by his 
exquisitely critical eve alone, subse 
quently adding the dimensions — in 
writing. 

We have still no clue as to what pur 
pose this curiously anomalous = and 
ost interesting structure was to serve. 
\Vhether the plan was ever carried out, 
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or whether it remained part of a lordly 
pleasure house which its prolific de- 
signer planned for the delectation of his 
own soul, or like those glorious plans of 
his, destined alas never to come to exe- 
cution which are in the same collection at 
\WVorcester College, those for the palace 
at Whitehall which if it had ever been 
built would as we may judge from the 
one fragment that was, the Banqueting 
House, have been surely the most splen- 
did royal residence in the world. 

Mayhap this plan embodied some fan- 
tasy of a royal Stuart for a playhouse 
attached to an existing palace, since we 
know that Inigo Jones at the command 
of Charles I built a New Masking 
louse, a huge structure,* built of tim- 
ber on a brick foundation, destined to 
replace the inconvenient Great Hall of 
ludor times, and save Rubens’ ceiling 
decoration in Jones’ new Banqueting 
House from damage by the smoke of 
torches; or, more fascinating specula- 
tion still, is this possibly a scheme for 
the erection of a classic proscenium in 
an existing playhouse; in which case the 
plan may have preserved for us the 
dimensions and arrangement of an ac- 
tual Elizabethan theatre, several of 
which are presumed to have been octag- 
onal in plan. I fear this is too much to 
hope. 


*Reyher gives the dimensions as 112 métres 
by 57 métres, but I think this must be a mis- 
take, as a plan in The Lansdowne M.S. which 
1 am disposed to believe is for a masque 
given in this room, measures 55 feet 9 inches 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
keep the readers of the “Architectural Rec 
ord” in touch with current publications 
dealing with architecture and the allied 
arts, describing not only literary, but prac 
tical values 

“English Homes—Early Renaissance.” 

Books purporting to deal with archi- 
tecture are too often of a nature more 
literary than practical, by which state- 
ment, however, it is not intended to dis- 
parage the literary element in this type 
of book. The architect should not for- 
get or neglect the scholarly side of his 
training, for he cannot interpret an 
historic style without a_ considerable 
knowledge of the times and circum- 
stances contemporary with its develop- 
ment. 

In spite of this, however, there is a 
onstant demand for “practical” books, 
and by this designation it is intended 
to describe the type of book which fur- 
nishes actual and tangible working ma- 
terial in the draughting room rather than 
a general, critical or theoretical treatise 
for reading by the study fire-side. 

The “practical” book, despite the real 
demand spoken of above, is rare in this 
country—this branch of the architect’s 
library being supplied almost entirely 
by foreign publications. One requisite 
of the “practical” book is a large page- 
size which will admit of reproduction 
at such a scale that moldings and de- 
tails of carving may be not only studied 
but actually transcribed, with whatever 
adaptations the work in hand may re- 





quire. At first thought it might be sup- 
posed that books of line-drawings are 
the most valuable—especially measured 
drawings, yet this is not always the case. 
The line drawing, with or without scale 
or figures, is, after all, silent upon the 
most vital consideration of architecture 

the third dimension. The detail in 
question, on the elevation, can be studied 
only in two dimensions—it is flat, and 
its appearance “in the round” must be a 
matter of conjecture. 

This very important consideration in 
the study of detail is manifest in the 
illustration—“Detai! of Carving on 
Porch, Kirby Hall’ reproduced from 
“English Homes” in this review. It is 
also true in the “Bay-window, Trerice 
Manor House’ from the same work, for 
the most faithful line-transcript imagina- 
ble, if it be confined to elevation, plan. 
section and profile leaves the spirit of 
the design to chance. A _ small photo- 
graph of an oriel window or a well-de- 
signed chimney may inspire us, but can- 
not aid us to detail it for execution. If 
the photograph, however, is sufficiently 
large, any draughtsman with a competent 
understanding of detail can make a 
working drawing accurate in all its tech- 
nical points, but also with the character. 
Most architectural detail lacks this im- 
portant quality, and suffers as well from 
the failure on the part of architect or 
draughtsman, or both to study it or to 
conceive it in three dimensions. Detail 
is not a matter of line, but of line, pro- 
jection and shadow. And these essentials 
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f detail are better shown in a good = mostly S8”’x11” in size, of forty-three 
photograph than in a line drawing, and) manor houses and country © seats 
better shown 1n this volume on “English throughout /Eengland—buildings evidently 


Homes of the Early Renaissance” than — selected for their excellence of design. 


in most books of this type we have seen. The details show much stone-carving 


Here are remarkable photograpns, and brick-work, and in addition to the 





» Renaissance. 


BAY WINDOW, TRERICE MANOR, CORNWALI 
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From “English Homes—Early 
DETAIL OF CARVING ON PORCH, KIRBY 


Renaissance 


casement windows in mullions, of which 
many are illustrated, several have been 
photographed both from within and 
without. In these fine old interiors there 
are splendid figured plaster ceilings, 
walls of oak-panelling, with detzils of 
wood-carving on pilasters, balustrades, 
stairways and mantels. 
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For the architect the text is negligible, 
being primarily historical, but the illus- 
trations speak for themselves of the 
abundant inspiration which is to be 
found for the designing and detailing 
of one of the most thoroughly satisfy- 
ing types of [English domestic archi- 


tecture. 
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The following notes 
m the study for the 
The Layout for layout of the new 
Technology buildings, 
the New as 
yy Mr. Frank A 
Technology 


Bourne, are of more 
than usual interest 
“The site for the 
buildings of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology on the Cambridge side of the 
Charles River Basin near Harvard Bridge 
offers a rare architectural opportunity. No 
owner could study the problem of a pro- 
posed building in preparation for employ- 
ing an architect with more conscientious 
and painstaking care than has been given 
yy the corporation, faculty, alumni and stu- 
dents of the Institute. The corporation has 
employed an eminent engineer, Mr. J. R. 
Freeman, to collect data of existing insti- 
tutions, and to put them in shape for the 
use of the architect and others in carrying 
sut the work 

“The faculty have contributed sketches 
of their requirements, the alumni have for 
months made studies of the needs « 


f stu- 
dent life in the new Technology center, and 
the students have been frequently called 
upon for suggestions and assistance. 

“At the Technology reunion in New 
York, January 17th, the engineer’s report 
and diagrams were made public. For near- 
ly a year, graduates have been visiting in- 
stitutions and preparing elaborate reports, 
so that the existing information in the 
hands of the Institute authorities is un- 
doubtedly the most complete in existence 
for college building. 

“The reports of which there are about 
40, are a monumental task in themselves, 
and it is hoped that they can be kept up to 
date. They consist of typewritten sheets 
and photographs 8%-in. by 11-in., uni- 
formly bound, and anyone seeking informa- 
ion on any kind of laboratory or other de- 


COMMENTS 


. 


tail, can readily find examples in the dif 
ferent volumes 


“In the faculty reports, one million square 
feet of floor space were asked for. Even 
this amount of floor space did not include 
estimates for long future growth or the ad 
dition of future courses. Just as different 
manufacturing institutions became inter- 
ested in the Institute of Technology in the 
60’s and 70's, as was shown by their con 
tributions to the frieze of the technical arts 
in the main lecture hall of the Institute, so 
it has been suggested that modern manu- 
facturers requiring assistance in their work 
might develop new courses. The United 
States has already sent graduates of the 
Naval Academy to study naval architecture 
as post-graduate work in the Institute, and 
students frequently enter from architects’ 
and engineers’ offices 

The engineer’s report includes a study of 
an architectural unit which would give the 
greatest economy of construction together 
with proper lighting, and not preventing, 
but working up to a good architectural ex 
terior. There has been considerable valua 
ble information obtained from methods of 
construction of factories in the last 20 
years. It is probable that Portland cement 
concrete will be the principal building ma- 
terial. 

“Mr. Freeman’s suggestion in regard to 
the main building is that it should be a 
structure of four stories, each 16 feet high 
with a classical fagade 800 feet long, ar- 
ranged around 2 large courts. This would be 
about as high as Riverbank Court, with 
space left on both sides of the building for 
future development, and the dormitories 
and athletic field are placed to the rear near 
the railroad track. 

“The heating system proposed is forced 
supply hot water; the air supply is ar- 
ranged to go through hollow columns 
which may be decoratively treated on the 
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exterior, and the top story is covered by a 
saw tooth roof which has been found to 
give good light in factories here and abroad, 
and large open floor space. One of the 
great courts above mentioned is, it is sug- 
gested, to be arranged as a cloister. It 
would be advisable to have such a cloister 
open to the south, with an outlook over the 
Basin. The power plant is to be located 
in the center of the building with the idea 
{ making it a fine, interesting, architect- 
ural feature, giving it the position it de- 
serves in a technical institution 

“While these studies were being made 
1y the engineer, a committee of alumni on 
the Walker Memorial, appointed by Pres 
ident Maclaurin and a committee on stu 
dent housing, appointed by the Alumni 
Council were also studying the needs ot 
future student life including the gymnasi 
um and commons and discussing such needs 
as an infirmary and co-operative store 
“The ‘Walker Memorial is intended to be 


: general social meeting place of the stu- 
lents, and is to be a center for all the stu- 
lents’ activities. Here is the seat ot stu- 
lent government and also a_— clubhouse 


where instructors, alumni and students can 
meet 
“Whi 


le this will contain a small gymna 
sium, th 


e 
e committee feel that the gymna 


sium should be separate. The gymnasium 
as come to be regarded as an essential in 
the equipment of any educational institu- 
tion. The purpose of the Walker Memo 
rial in response to the often expressed 
pinion of General Walker in whose honor 
it is to be erected, is primarily to provide 
a student centre to fill the need that was 
he was president 
of the Instittue. It will be seen that his ex- 


pression that the ‘Institute is a place for 


particularly present when 


men to work and not for boys to play’ has 
not been forgotten, as the building will be 
primarily a centre for student activities and 
intended to fit the men for meeting other 
men so that they can better carry out the 
work of their own professions. 

‘All other buildings such as the gymna 
sium, dormitories and commons that can 
properly be taken care of by the corpora 
tion or by separate administration are kept 
outside, although accessible to the Walke1 
Memorial Building. 

“It is hoped that the nearness of the site 
to the Basin will encourage rowing, and 
that the lagoon proposed by Mr. Freeman 
for the Naval and Hydraulic Departments 
might be used in connection with the gym- 
nasium. It is also desired to place the Me- 
morial Building so that its main room will 
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in one direction, look out over the Basin, 
and in the other direction over the athletic 
field, which, it is to be remembered, can 
be kept in so presentable a condition that 
it will make a fine fore-court for the whole 
student quarter. 

“The commons will contain a large dining 
room with many smaller dining rooms and 
lunch room with accommodations for stu- 
dents who bring their lunches from home, 
and a lunch counter for ‘men who have to.’ 

“It is desirable to connect the commons 
with the student club house by a closed 
colonnade, so that students will pass easily 
from one building to the other, and a wide 
direct passage may connect all the dormi- 
tories through the basements. 

“The system of dormitories is to provide 
staircases, with from 16 to 50 students on 
each stair case, and fraternities or clubs 
may arrange to fill any of these groups. By 
this it is hoped to make the dormitories 
seem more home-like and avoid the ‘loneli- 
ness’ of a great dormitory. 

‘It has not been decided whether or not 
dining accommodations or separate living 
rooms will be placed in the different sec- 
tions. It is believed both by the fraterni- 
ties and other students that the general 
good of the institution should be placed first, 
and it is the opinion of many that this will 
be better gained by having the living rooms 
concentrated in the Walker Memorial, and 
the dining rooms either as separate rooms 
or special club tables in the commons both 
for economy of kitchens and service and 


to get all the student body three times a 
day under one roof. At present there are 
about 1,600 students at the Institute, and 
700 live at home. About a quarter of the 


900 live in fraternities. There 
are also about 100 instructors who should 
have separate stairways. 


remaining 


“For the gymnasium, a building covering 
about 45,000 square feet is suggested. The 
main floor to be of cinders and clay, with 
a cinder track 14 feet wide. 

“Locker accommodations and shower 
maths should be on the ground floor, and 
take up about 1-3 of the space, and should 
be arranged to light the building, and as 
far as possible, in suitable weather, to throw 
open this whole section to the outer air. 

‘The main gymnasium would also have 
a suspended running track 12 feet or more 
above the floor. Rooms for the director. 
library, trophy room and check rooms 
would be provided. 


| 


“Close by will be the swimming pool, 30 
by 75 feet, with depth of water 4% to 9 
feet. The preliminary estimates on the pro- 
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posed building for the Walker Building, 
$130,000 or more; for the student houses 
$775,000, with a gymnasium and swimming 
pool $300,000. 

“Tt was announced at the Technology re- 
union in New York that the architect had 
not yet been selected. \mong the many 


} 


f the Institute, there should 


graduates < 
surely be one man who would fittingly car 
ry out the conditions, and it is likely that 
a builder of state houses and tall buildings 
| 


may find this a still finer problem. Of one 
thing the architectural profession may rest 
assured that it is the desire of every one 
connected with the Institute of Technology 


to carry out the design properly, and make 


the new group on the north side of the 
Charles a worthy example of American 


architecture.” 


Immediately prior to 
going to press the fol- 


The lowing clipping from 

Architect The Boston Journal 
for was received: 

Technology The announcement 

of the architect of the 

new Technology’ by 


President Maclaurin as William Welles 
3osworth, '89 of New York, was the cen- 
tral feature of the meeting last night of the 
council of the Alumni Association 

With Mr. Bosworth will be associated 
Professor James Knox Taylor, head of the 
department of architecture at the institute 
Of the former, the Tech publicity depart 
ment says: 

“The question will at once be asked by 
those not well acquainted with New York 
‘Who is Bosworth? It is simply necessary 
to remind such questioners that only four 
years ago they were asking, ‘Who is 
Maclaurin?’ 

“No one needs to ask that today, and the 
institute has again shown its ability to 
seize upon the leaders of the immediat: 
future. Bosworth is a product of the insti 
tute in whom those who are prophets in 
architecture find the fundamentals and the 
achievements that make him the coming 
man, with his shadow already across the 
threshold.” 

In announcing the appointment of Mr. 
Bosworth, President Maclaurin said that the 
institute has proceeded slowly with its 
plans for the new buildings across the 
Charles. With a considerable part of the 
money needed for its buildings in hand it 
might easily have moved more rapidly, but 
its responsible officers have not allowed 


themselves to be forced by outside pressure 
to begin building until they are really ready 
to begin. 

The president has indicated that tor vari 
ous reasons it would not be convenient [o1 
the institute to vacate its present buildings 
before 1915. 

President Maclaurin in describing the 
splendid piece of work done by John R 
Freeman of Providence, the engineer, too 
occasion to correct an impression that ts 
prevalent, that the plans presented in Ne 
York are final. 

In the enormous work Mr. Freemat 
found that the most expeditious way to pre 
sent their features would be by pretty ad 
vanced sketches 

The information that Mr. Freeman has 
collected and digested will afford to the 
architects the opportunity to proceed rapidly 
with their important work. Besides this 
material formally collected, the institute can 
rely on a large body of alumni to bring 
their expert knowledge to the solution ot 
special problems of construction and equi 
ment. Here Dr. Maclaurin noted that it is 
of interest to know that most of the work 
thus tar has been done with the assistance 
of alumni 

T. Coleman Du Pont, ’84, gave halt 
million dollars for the purchase of the site, 
and thus initiated the whole forward move 
ment. The matter of investigating the char 
acter of the soil underlying the buildit 
has been done with the co-operation of \W 
©. Crosby, ’76, and J. W. Rollins, °78 

The collection of the material in the way 
of information and experience and sugges 
tions 1s due to John R. Freeman, 


76. The 


architect, William W. Bosworth, of the 
class of ’89, and the consulting architect 
Professor James Knox Taylor, of that 


79. Mr. Bosworth is not unknown to B 
tonians, having resided in the cty at the 
Ludlow for a number of years 


William Welles Bosworth. the man wl 


has been selected, began his architectural 
training in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, which he joined in 1886, being 
affiliated with the class of 1889 After leay 
ing the institution he entered the office o! 
H. H. Richardson, leaving it after eighteen 
months to become associated with Mr. 
Olmsted in landscape work for Leland 
Stanford University in California 

Later, for two years he was on the staff 
of the American Architect and has made 
extensive studies of European architecture. 
especially in Rome. 

The most important work upon which 
Mr Bosworth is now engaged is the 


head 
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quarters fo! the Western Union Telegrap 
Company in New York. This is a thirty 


story building at the corner of Broadway 


and Dey street, its material is white granite 


and its cost between five and six million 
dollars 

Professor James Knox Taylor, head ot 
the department of architecture, was born in 
Knoxville and educated in the public schools 
of St. Paul. He is of the Institute, ’79, was 
in business in New York for three years, 
in St. Paul for ten years and in Philadelphia 
for three years. He entered the service of 
the government in 1895, became principal 
draughtsman in 1897, was appointed super- 
vising architect of the Treasury Depart 


} 


ment, which has been termed “the first 


position in the land.” his he resigned less 
than a year ago to become director of the 
department at Tech 


The Boston Journal, Feb. 18, 


1 


1913 


Preliminary notice 
has been sent out of the 
First Town Planning 


A City Planning and Municipal Organi 


Congress zation Congress, which 

Is to be held some 

time in mid-Summer, 

on a date not yet defi 

nitely fixed, in connection with the exhibi- 


on at Ghent \lthough the word “First” 
is used in the title, the notice states that 

is designed in this Congress to continue 
and develop the work started in 
ference in London (1910), and in t 
lin and Dusseldorf Exhibitions. The tenta- 
tive pri 


‘am proposes two general 3ub- 





jects. A, Town Extension; B, Preservation 
and Administration of Old Districts 


\ January issue, 


which is called’ the 
Christmas number of 
To Replan “The British Archi- 
London tect,” is devoted to a 
plea for the compre 
hensive planning of 
London Letters are 


printed from a large number of prominent 
British architects such as Adheads, Blom- 
field, Niven, Sir Gilbert Parker, Stokes, Un- 
win, Sir Aston Webb and various others, 
strongly urging this matter. Unwin likens 
London to an army “beset on all hands with 
harassing foes, but having no commander 
and no chief of staff to organize the de- 
fense.” Special articles, and large plates il- 
lustrating schemes for the improvement of 


London, especially a grandiose project by 
D. Barclay Niven for the south side of the 
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Thames, are features of the number. Niven 


is chairman of the Executive Committee oi 
Phe London Society, and many of the let- 
ters propose that The London Society be 
intrusted with the work of securing a com- 
prehensive plan for greater London. Thes« 


facts, added to the circumstance that about 
a week later The London Society held an 
impressive initial meeting at the Mansion 
House, seem not without significance. The 
London Society, of which the membership 


bristles with titles and with the names ot 
well-known men as representatives of such 

ganizations as The Royal Acad 
emy, the R. I. B. A., etc., has been orga 
ized “to draw together all lovers of Lon 
don, whether their interest lies in preserv- 
ing its old charms or in influencing new de- 


leading or: 


velopments.” Its aim is described as “to 
build up a strong public opinion and to pro 
vide a means by which Londoners can bring 
their influence to bear upon matters of ar- 
tistic, antiquarian and practical interest.” 
Perhaps the larger American cities remem- 
bering the success quickly attained by Les 
\mis de Paris, will do well to note the or- 
ganization of this Society as a_ hint 
themselves. 


The 1912 Annual R« 
port of the Massacl 
setts Civic League con 

A State Housing tains the following in 
Law teresting arguments foi 

a State housing law: 
1. A local ordinance 





or by-law may be re- 

pealed at any time under pressure from 
powerful interests or as a result of the 
election of a reactionary government. \ 
State law gives more stability as it may 
establish a minimum but leave it to munic 
palities to go higher if they desire. 

2. A uniform law is of great value 
architects and builders 

3. A uniform law will save a great deal 
of time and expense on the side of ] 
tion. If every municipality has to test out 
its own peculiar laws before the courts, it 
will be burdensome work. 

4. A uniform law will help to develop the 
profession of building inspector which is 


itiga 


entirely wanting with us. It is a profession 
in other countries and should be so devel- 
oped here. 

5. A uniform law will help to bring indif- 
ferent places into line. If we were to wait 
entirely for local ordinances there are 
places which would have no laws for many 
years. Statute law will give progressive 


citizens an opportunity to secure action. 
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Photograph by R. B. Hindmarsh. 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
HENRY BACON, ARCHITECT. 
DANIEL C. FRENCH, SCULPTOR. 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


Henry Bacon, Architect; 


“Lincoln hesitated 
firmly and patiently.” 
Eloquent in its ex 
Nebraska’s Tribute pression of such a 
quality of character is 
the bronze figure re 
cently dedicated to the 
memory of the name 
sake of their capital city, by the citizens of 
Nebraska 
Placed upon the axis of the western en- 
trance to the State House grounds and 
facing the setting sun, the monument oc- 
cupies a rectangular, paved area, surrounded 
on three sides by a low parapet of gray 
granite and approached from the street by 
means of two low flights of steps. Upon 
the central section of the low wall rises a 
huge slab of the same material, upon the 
face of which is inscribed the Gettysburg 
address. The vertical edges of this slab are 
simply enriched by Roman fasces carved 
in low relief, while two broadly sculptured 
eagles with outspread wings serve as sup- 
porters. Standing upon a simple plinth, 
square-shouldered against his carven utter- 
ance, so that some of his words are entirely 


to Lincoln 
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AT LINCOLN, NEBRASKA. 
Db. C. French, Sculptor 


hidden, is the bronze figure of the patriot 
president. 

To many persons in the great throng that 
gathered to participate in the unveiling, 
there was, doubtless, a shock of disappoint- 
ment as the national flags, which draped 
the figure, were drawn aside by two vete- 
rans of the Civil War. 

This huge slab, massive almost to rude- 
ness, this sombre, uncouth figure, repre- 
sented as clad in ill-fitting garments, stand- 
ing in an attitude of calm meditation, are 
so different from the popular conception of 
a monument to a nation’s hero, that many 
have hesitated in their desire to express 
approbation. 

But an esteem that slowly appreciates 
is often of lasting duration. I believe this 
will be the case with the new Lincoln me- 
morial. 

The broad, massive and austere setting 
seems to speak of the life, character and 
work of the man. On closer acquaintance 
with the bronze, one reads of the integrity. 
intellectuality, gentleness, humor and hu 
man sympathy that were mingled in this 


t 


great \merican., The diffidence of the 
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owed head and awkwardly-placed teet re 
gains firmness in the finely modeled clasped 
hands. In profound calm and thoughttul 
confidence as of one who claims merit, not 
or himself but for his cause the figure is 
gracious in its awkwardness, and kindly in 
ts simply modeled surfaces. 

Chis fine work of Daniel Chester French 
and his associate, Henry Bacon, architect, 
is more than a memorial to a great man, it 
is a monument to the optimism of the West 
and is destined to become an American 


Classic 


W hile everybody 1s 
alking of railroad ter 
ninals, a long article 

Railroad Ter- by Franklin’ Clarkin, 
minals which is published in 
the Boston Transcript, 

contains, as an _ inci- 


dent, some rapid tire 
omment which is of interest for its briet 


and accurate characterization of well-known 
foreign terminals. Mr. Clarkin says “That 
Gothic pile of St. Pancras in London might 


be believed trom 1i1tS exterior tO ye some 


House of Parliament in the colonies. Liv- 
erpool street station handles 990 trains a 
day—-the busiest railroad depot anywhere, 
but the new Grand Central will have a ca- 
pacity of a train a minute, or 1,440. Gar 
St. Lazare in Paris was remarkable, you re 
member, and the newer Orleans, edging the 
Seine, not unfit to neighbor the Louvré 
Dresden’s was like an elaborate elevated 
stop with a graceful roof. Frankfort’s was 
like an exposition structure, a tour de force, 
for temporary purposes, with a steel tent 
for trains. Genoa’s suggested the gateway 
by naively combining the Arch of Constan 
tine and the colonnade at St. Peter’s, in 
pretty miniature. Leipzig’s newest, not yet 
finished, has the outward primness of an 
institution, not to say a prison.” He praises 
the ‘ 7 


Grand Central in contrast with the foreign 


‘charm and smartness” of the new 


terminals, and he deprecates its comparison 
with the Pennsylvania station. The place 
of the latter, he says, “for dignity, for hav- 
ing the ‘most monumental single room in 
the world,’ for having been the first in this 
country to adopt the Continental system of 
different levels for different sorts of traffic. 
for being outwardly a tremendously impres- 
sive construction in the heroic Roman man- 
ner, is already secure.” It is interesting, 
however, in this connection to observe that 
Hugher Elliott. lecturing in Boston 1 few 
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days later on “Everyday Art,” severeiy 
ation. Its ex 
terior, handsome though it is, he is quoted 


criticised the Pennsylvania st 
as saying, “suggests a gallery for Greek 
sculpture, not a terminal for trains. Even 
the magnificent ‘main passenger concours¢ 
has grave faults. At first sight, one is 
pleased with the beauty of this great hall 
but when he considers its structure, he is 
ready to call it a monstrosity At once he 
realizes that the vaulted ceiling, apparently 
supported by massive columns, would come 
down with a crash were it not for the hid 
den steel structure that really supports 
Columns are used in architecture to beat 
only a downward, vertical thrust. They 
could never support the outward, horizontal 
thrust which that vast ceiling would throw 
upon them. And so | say that the building 
is wofully illogical and cannot stand as an 
artistic masterpiece.” He thought Boston's 
South station more successful architectut 
ally as a portal to a city His reference, 
however, could have been only to the exte 
rior as to that effect 


The City Plans Con 
mission of Salem, 
Massachusetts, has 
Up-To-Date just issued in pamphlet 
Old Salem form its First Annual 
Report, copiously illus 
trated with _ photo 
graphs, and containing 
a large map and several plans. Salem is 
the first city in Massachusetts to appoint a 
permanent City Plans Commission. The 
report is modestly put forward, and strong 
ly urges a municipal appropriation sufficient 
to enable the Commission to secure expert 
advice. Nevertheless, the Commissioners 
themselves make, after comprehensive 
study, many very interesting suggestions 
These include, especially, a number of 
street extensions and widenings, Salem be- 
ing known as a city without “a single tol- 
erable exit or entrance.” Other recom 
mendations which are of particular interest, 
though more or less tentatively put for- 
ward, contemplate a connecting boulevard 
rr “Ring Street,” the creation of manufac- 
turing, business and residence zones, the 
establishment of a Municipal Art Commis- 
sion, the creation of an Essex County Plans 
Commission to consider the whole county, 
and finally the grouping of public buildings. 
The latter subject the Commission consid- 
ers, it says, “worthy of a special report la- 
ter, after more study is given it.” 
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An interesting § de 


velopment of the “sky 


Getting scraper” is illustrated 
Daylight in the million and a 
into a half dollar twenty 
Skyscraper story office building 


which will be erected 
along the line of the 


new subway on Broad street, in the heart 


of the financial district, just below the 
Stock Exchange, by the Fifty Broad Street 
(ompany 
This building will be located in a com 
inding position at the head of Broad 
street looking from Wall street, and with 
two. two hundred and fifty foot high 
wers forming its principal facade, will 
ave much the appearance of a great cathe 
dral standing at the head of a vista. The 


¢ 


building will extend through the block 


t 


New street and have two street courts simi 
lar to the scheme adapted in the modern 
apartment house. It will be a neighbor ot 
the Johnston, Blair and Broad Exchange 
Buildings and will, by its plan, contain the 
equal of three street corners providing light 
for all offices throughout as though Ix 
change place passed through the centre ol 
the property, with the added advantage that 
this central portion of the building gets the 
direct light from Broad and New streets 
the street courts adopted being of the same 
vidth as Exchange place. There are no in 
side courts and every office overlooks the 
street getting an abundance of light By 
means ot bay windows on the Broad street 
court, most of the offices in the building 
have a direct view of Broad street which 
s one hundred feet wide \s the entire 
lighting comes from the streets no office 
can have its daylight affected by future 
uilding operations on the adjacent prop 
ties 
fo intensify and reflect the light, the 
uilding will be of white mat glaze terra 
tta, the base of stone and marble, side 


valls of light colored face brick 
The lighting of the large banking room 
the street floor will be accomplished by 
seven large skylights located at the base of 
the street courts, throwing light into the 
central portions of the first story directly 
rom the two streets 
\ large rentable basement space will have 
ntrance by an eight foot stairway directly 
rom the street \ broad marble lined Ar- 
cade will extend from Broad street through 
New street giving direct access to the 
present subway through No. 42 Broadwav. 
From the arcade the elevators will carry 
the occupants to their offices at the rate of 
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OFFICE BUILDING AT 50 BROAD STREEET, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Willauer, Shape & Bready, Architects. 


six hundred feet per minute. Structurally, 
the building will be erected on caisson 
foundations carried to rock, high class con- 
struction and finish throughout. 
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Che annual report of 
the federal Commis- 


sion of Fine Arts, 
Commission of which was submitted to 
Fine Arts Congress on Decem- 


ber 3d, and ordered 

printed, has been 1s- 

sued in an illustrated 
pamphlet as Senate document number 950. 
It appears that during the last fiscal year, 
forty-one matters were considered by the 
Commission. Of this number, thirty-seven 
involving an approximate expenditure of 
$7,000,000, were disposed of. The subjects 
cover a wide variety, and while, for the 
most part, located in the District of Colum- 
bia, the Perry Memorial competition alone 
included more than two hundred drawings. 
The pamphlet contains the Commission’s 
elaborate report on the Lincoln Memorial-— 
now happily acted upon. Matters of gen- 
eral interest are, also, the Commission’s 
recommendation of an 80-foot building 
height limit opposite the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, and of 90 feet adjacent to 
the new city Post Office, and its recommen- 
dation that a uniform architectural style be 
adopted and adhered to in the construction 
of school buildings, engine houses and sim- 
ilar public structures in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It is the Commission’s suggestion 
that the traditions and precedents of the 
colonial period—precedents which  pre- 
vailed for some time after the establish- 
ment of the seat of government in Wash- 
ington—afford a basis for a style sufficiently 
flexible to answer the needs of to-day, 
while at the same time giving that historic 
unity and continuity to be desired in a cap- 
ital city. 


It is said that it is 
only through the per- 


On the fect understanding of 
Training others and of their 
of the aims, ambitions and 
Decorator ideals that we can at- 


tain to any definite 

knowledge of our- 
selves, and that the world is enriched when 
the well-informed speaks because he must, 
while it is impoverished when any prattle 
simply because he may. 

That an architect in general practice is 
willing to give himself to the thorough 
study and presentation of an academic sub- 
ject in a popular manner is no small testi- 
mony to the sincerity of his broad interest 
Mr. J. Monroe Hewlett spoke on the eve- 
ning of February 15th, at the Architec- 
tural League on the importance of a closer 
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and broader attention to architectural dec 
oration, displaying a singular earnestness 
and clearity of vision, evidently accepting 
by preference the idea of the Italian Ken 
aissance, and assigning to the word “de 
orator” an importance which somewhat 
varies with the understanding of today. He 
said: 

“Every architect, painter and = sculptor 
must realize the gap that exists betwee 
his own training and that of the members 
of the other two crafts—a gap which can 
not be bridged by good intentions or sin 
cere effort This middle ground ot 
knowledge which, when it is bridged at all, 
is bridged only by a third personality 
by unusual attainments on the part of on 
or the other of the collaborators in 
cludes all of that fluent familiarity with the 
decorative use of ornamental forms origin 
ally derived from nature, but modified and 
formalized throughout the centuries in such 
a way as to make their use possible in asso 
ciation with an endless variety of othe: 
forms so derived and so modified.” 

He defined decoration as the most com 
prehensive embodiment of the art of design, 
the unifying elements in the joint progress 
of architecture, painting and sculpture 

The following extracts are taken fron 
Mr. Hewlett’s lecture: 

The most important work that can bh: 
undertaken by the artists of this country 
today is the initiation of an educational 
system, which in the application of aesthetic 
principles to structure, form and color shall 
emphasize once more the basic unity oi 
these three branches 


f the single art of 
design. For this great trinity of art is 
a single art, just as literally as is music or 
literature, and it is only by means of 
general acceptance of this fact that we 
can hope to find any definite and enduring 
aims and standards 

It is idle to expect that in this age of 
specialization the time will ever come when 
all three branches of the art will be har 
moniously applied by a single individual as 
was done by some of the masters of the 
past, but the more specialized the 
tice of the individual is to be the more 
essential it is that his training shall 
properly co-ordinated to the training 
those with whom he is to 


a 


prac 


1 
De 
oO! 


collaborate 


It seems to me that there are evidences 
today of a more friendly relation and a 
more appreciative understanding between 
the practitioners of the three crafts than 
ever before; but in general. the 


y training 
of the architect, the painter 


and the sculp- 
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tor, respectively, has stopped short of the 
point to which it must extend in order to 
enable each to co-operate effectively with 
the other two, and it is well to consider 
arefully the reasons for this and the best 
means of arriving at some practical correc 
ae 
The past twenty-five years in this country 
have brought us to the point where the 
ability of our architects, painters and sculp- 
tors to grapple with the new problems is 
recognized as being of the proper calibre 
to be entrusted with these problems. Cer- 
tain definite achievements in architecture, 
painting and sculpture have justly chal- 
lenged the admiration of the world. There 
is probably no country in which the average 
artistic intelligence of the educated class of 
people is higher, and here in New York the 
recent accessions to our museums and 
libraries have placed at our disposal a mass 
of material quite as broadly representative 
of the art of the world as can be found in 
any single foreign art center. The time ts 
surely come to ask ourselves what use is to 
be made of this material. If the develop 
ment of a national art means beginning at 
the beginning and working out our own 
conceptions of things uninfluenced by the 
older civilizations, it would be better tor 
the Metropolitan Museum to sell out, and 
the proceeds could well be devoted to the 
establishment of schools for the dissemina- 
tion of modern ideas If, on the other 
hand, the influence of this and other similar 
institutions is to be utilized in the develop- 
ment of a national art which is founded 
upon the best of all that has gone before, 
is time to begin utilizing these agencies 
systematically in the training of our stu- 
dents. This matter is absolutely in the 
hands of the practicing artists of the coun- 
try The character of our actual produc- 
tions and the conditions under which we 
ust work in producing them are frequent 
predetermined for us. The architect is, 
the majority of cases, obliged to complete 
his design to the last detail with no definite 
issurance as to whether the service of the 
painters and sculptors, whom he selects, 
will be available for its completion or, in 
fact, whether any such enrichment will be 
possible. The painters and sculptors are, 
as a rule, called upon to formulate their 
designs after the decorative character of the 
building has been so fully determined as to 
make it almost impossible for them to in- 
fluence its character to any appreciable ex- 
tent; the result being that the architecture 
and architectural ornament of the architect, 
the panels, ceilings, pendentives or lunettes 
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of the painter, the groups, figures and re- 
liefs of the sculptor when finally assembled 
in the finished work, however distinguished 
they may be as individual performances, are 
rarely harmoniously conceived and never 
carry conviction as inseparable parts of a 
single artistic unit. This is a condition of 
the times which is more or less outside of 
the control of the artist, but the determina- 
tion that the rising generation of artists 
shall be so equipped as to enable them to 
throw off these hampering conditions when 
the opportunity presents itself is absolutely 
within the control of the prefessional artists 


of today 


The training of the architect of the pres- 
ent day in the matter of decoration fits him 
to establish in a general way the scheme 
or parti of his decorative enrichment and 
provided he does not depart too radically 
from the composition details, motif and col 
or scheme of some selected model or models 
he may be reasonably sure of obtaining a 
certain consistently high quality in his fin- 
ished work by enlisting the services of 
painters and sculptors carefully schooled to 
execute the particular portions of the work 
he regards as suited to their capacity and 
past performances. Thus our more import- 
ant structures are completed. The strength 
of the architect is evident in the composition, 
proportion of parts and scale and relation ot 
details, but the sculpture and painting, 
though often combined with the architec- 
tural treatment in such a way as to avoid 
discord and achieve dignity and distinction, 
still count as distinct decorative entities 
which are not inseparable parts of the 
scheme but might, we feel, find an equally 
appropriate setting elsewhere, and any 
marked individuality in the ornament em 
bodied in these details is almost certain t 
be disturbing to the unity of the entire 
scheme because this variation from historic 
precedents is almost always the result of a 
conscious effort to break away from prece- 
dent instead of a sincere and painstaking 
desire to so utilize the precedents as to im- 
part to them some new significance that 
will endue them with renewed vitality. 

The changes of taste that make the art 
collections 


f wealthy connoisseurs of a 
generation ago look like fashion plates 
of the year before last, are sure to 
continue. The same public that in 1880 
loved to buy what anyone would _be- 
lieve was a dollar bill pinned = on 
the wall until they felt of it and found that 
it was paint, today revels in impressions of 
dazzling sunlight and vivid motion. What 
ifa few years hence the impression of sound 
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or smell, or anything else not perceptibl 
to the human eye, is the thing demanded? 
Let the dead artistic fads go on burying 
their dead. The art business is a big bust 
ness, and this sort of thing stimulates trade 
But along with this sort of thing there must 
be an undercurrent of enduring tradition. 
We, the artists of the present generation 
cannot afford to leave to this kind of fickle 
fashion the training of the men who are to 
succeed us. If the great fundamental stand- 
ards of artistic achievement are common to 
the three great branches of the art of 
design, we must see to it that the training 
for the practice of all these branches is so 
co-ordinated as to bear these standards into 
practice and that our successors are so 
equipped as to enable them to do effectively 
what we have the will but not the training 
to do. The best means of accomplishing 
this is not a matter to be determined with- 
out the most exhaustive collaborative study 
on the part of broadly trained architects, 
painters and sculptors, but certain phases 
of the matter are already so obvious as to 
bear enumeration. 

The most serious obstacle encountered by 
the members of these three crafts in en- 
deavoring to collaborate is found in the fact 
that the architect’s method of work is to 
fully develop his design and definitely de 
termine the fundamental features of his 
composition at an exceedingly small scale 
far too small to enable the painter to ex- 
press his idea at the same scale in paint, or 
the sculptor to do so in clay. It follows 
from this that the finished studies of a com- 
plete decorative scheme only come _ into 
being, as a rule, long after the distinctly 
architectural portion of that scheme has 
been determined and has developed far be- 
yond the possibility of radical change. That 
the habit of arriving at a definite conclusion 
as to the main features of their painted or 
modelled composition, through the medium 
f small scale drawings, was a familiar part 
of the procedure of the painters and sculp- 
tors of the Renaissance and down to com- 
paratively recent times, is evidenced by a 
vast number of drawings and sketches in 
the Louvre and other great museums, and 
a critical comparison of these small scale 
preliminary studies with the finished works 
which resulted from them shows that in a 
vast number of cases these studies were not 
mere tentative sketches, but embody a com- 
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plete decision and agreement as between the 


various craftsmen concerned in the work of 


all fundamental features architectural, 
sculptural and chromatic. Many of the 
sculptors and painters of the present day 
possess the faculty of producing small 


scale studies full of suggestion and inspira- 
tion, but I know of no painters and very 
few sculptors who have developed the 
ability to make these scale studies adequate 
ly expressive of the final finished result in 
such a way as to permit of the preliminary 
meeting of the minds of the architect 
painter and sculptor at a time when the en 
tire scheme is in such a plastic state as t 
secure elasticity in its three parts instead 
of only in two 

Therefore, to my way of thinking, 
one of the most essential features of a co 
ordinate system of instruction of architects, 
painters and sculptors should be the exercise 
of all three of them in certain identical 
problems of design at an identical scale ex 
pressed by practically identical mediums 
—at first view this suggestion would ap 
pear to be directed mainly to the finding otf 
a convenient method of procedure, but in 
reality it is far more fundamental than tha: 
because it seems to be the only means 
whereby the several minds which are joint 
lv to determine the character of the finished 
work can meet and determine what are the 


fundamental considerations to be secured 


at a time when these fundamental consider 
ations are not in danger of being obscured 
by exigencies of secondary importance 

If here in New York where are assembled 
the greatest mass of artistic documents of 
the western hemisphere and whence diverg: 
the lines of traffic and commerce, we of the 
present generation by the unification of all 
the agencies that make for education in 
architecture, sculpture and painting in al 
its branches, shall bring into being a school 
of the Arts of Design dedicated to the 
proposition that they are inseparably on: 
and that any real progress in one must in 
volve progress in all, devoted to the task of 
instructing the future generation of artists 
that illimitable progress is possible withi: 
the bounds established by the traditions of 
four thousand years then we may well feel 
that the artistic future of this country is safe 
and once again we shall demonstrate to the 
older civilizations that in the arts as well 
as in State Craft “Union is Strength.” 


on dn Nee 
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Flames Stop at the Threshold 


Where Are Found 


THORP FIRE-PROOF DOORS 
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THORP ENTRANCE DOORS 
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rp Fire-Proof Doors 


LTT ‘ t im Sixt t e Pr re ip 1 ¢ iy 
Detail Interesting to Architect n SWEET’S CATALOGUE, 1913 EDITION, 
682-683. 


*“*THORP FIRE-PROOF DOORS MAKE EACH ROOM A SEPARATE BUILDING” 


THORP FIRE-PROOF DOOR COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


























